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The unquestioned high reputation of John Gals- 
worthy has been won by a curious variety of gifts, 
moods, and experiments. Seen now in the retrospect, 
his line of artistic advance has been unbroken, but 
from book to book and play to play, as they came be- 
fore the public, it often seemed like a resultant or 
compromise of opposing forces. Compared with him, 
the veteran Thomas Hardy seems one sort of thing 
from the beginning. So did Conrad. But there were 
times when it appeared to be very uncertain which 
ine John Galsworthy was really taking. The strands 
3ut of which his art is woven are complex. 

One of the strands is satire. Many American readers 
vere first attracted to him by The Island Pharisees, a 
brilliant attack upon British hypocrisy and ^^respect- 
ibility.” This is a familiar opening for the career of 
i British novelist or playwright. The British public 
las always taken a grim satisfaction in having its 
vriters say bitter things about the right little, tight 
ittle island; perhaps because Englishmen feel some- 
low assured that the island will be there long after 
he satirists have shot their arrows and disappeared, 
ohn Galsworthy’s arrows were sharply pointed and 
kilfully aimed. They struck into something which 
i^as already, by the turn of the century, beginning to 
•e condemned as Victorianism.” Indeed the history 
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of the triumphant attack upon what was considert'cl 
to be “Victorian” coincides pretty closely with the 
history of Mr. Galsworthy’s books and plays, although 
he was only one of a multitude of his countrymen who 
exerted great powers to bring the ideals of their imme- 
diate predecessors into contempt. Nothing in the long 
history of English satire and in the history of the for- 
ever recurring reaction of one generation against the 
standards of the preceding generation is more interest- 
ing than the changing connotation of this word “ Vic- 
torian.” From a symbol of glory it passed in a single 
score of years to a symbol of obloquy, to an unan- 
swerable epithet of derogation. 

But even in John Galsworthy’s earliest stories and 
plays it was apparent that his special type of satire 
had its roots not in hatred but in sympathy. His wrath 
was an inverted love. He flamed out against injustic<; 
because he was a lover of justice, against a hard ma- 
terialism because he was an idealist, against hyjjocrisy 
because he was a worshipper of truth. A fruit-grower 
once remarked to me that he burned the caterpillars’ 
nests out of his apple-tree, not because he hated the 
caterpillars but because he loved the tree. Now every 
one knows that there are caterpillars of the common 
wealth as well as of the apple-orchard. 'I'o burn them 
out, not only periodically but habitually and continu - 
ally, is a legitimate function of a man of kjtters. Of 
the genuineness of John Galsworthy’s blazing indig- 
nation against social wrong there can be no doubt. It 
is just as apparent in dozens of the short stories now 
collected in Caravan as it was in Strife and Justice, or 
in novels like The Country House and The Freelands. 
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There was another quality, however, revealed very 
early in Mr. Galsworthy's work. He had style. Like 
so many Englishmen of that upper middle class" 
which has contributed more than its share to the 
glories of English literature, he knew how to write. 
Whether it came from his training at Harrow or Ox- 
ford, from his legal studies or from wide travel in 
many countries of the world, it is certain that John 
Galsworthy possessed the mind, the eye, the hand of 
a craftsman. One may quarrel occasionally, if he 
chooses, with Mr. Galsworthy's plots or with his char- 
acters; one may be of the opinion that in his passionate 
defense of human feeling he may at times stress the 
life of the senses more than the life of the will; one 
may even, with some American critics, call The Dark 
Flower a novel they would prefer to forget; but the 
fact remains that Mr. Galsworthy possesses in an 
extraordinary degree the gift of luminous, delicate, 
clean-cut writing. The dialogue of his plays, at its 
swiftest and most accurate volleying, is as expert 
dialogue as our generation has heard. To match the 
old men and the old women in his novels one must go 
back to Thackeray, and even then without finding 
anything better in this special genre. He can describe 
any concrete obj-^^ct, from a race-horse to an English 
hedgerow, and make his readers thrill with a sense of 
physical reality; yet he is likewise a master of moods 
and half-tones and reticences. He knows how to paint 
on a big canvas a whole section of English social life, 
with its inheritances, traditions, and folkways, its 
pomps and vanities and humors and tragedies of the 
spirit, until a book like The Forsyte Saga becomes 
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fairly portentous in its objective massiveness, its solid 
masonry of composition. That very great novel is as 
well observed as The NewcomeSj as close-wrought as 
Middlemarch, and it has the added charm, for our 
contemporaries, of conveying a quite modern psy- 
chology of motive, mood, and attitude as the reader 
envisages this rich and complicated structure of Eng- 
lish life. Like The White Monkey and The Silver Spoon, 
it is typical literary art of the twentieth century, and 
as such it deserves and rewards the closest scrutiny. 

II 

The Patrician was first published in 1911, when 
Mr. Galsworthy was forty-four. He had already 
written several novels, among them The Man of 
Property (npw included in The Forsyte Saga) and The 
Country House. He was the author of many short 
stories and of the plays The Silver Box, Joy, Strife, 
and Justice. The Patrician represents, then, the ma- 
ture work of an exceptionally gifted artist, in a perimi 
of his richest productivity. No one can read even a 
dozen pages of the book without recognizing the man- 
ner of an accomplished story-writer who has his ma- 
terials well in hand and can turn from narrative to 
portrait, from analysis to dialogue, from lyric descrip- 
tion to caustic comment upon aristocratic ideals, with 
the practised ease of the professional master of the 
art of fiction. His painting of details has here, as in 
most of his books, both verisimilitude and charm, and 
the details are admirably massed to give a unifiecl and 
convincing picture of his central theme: the effect of 
a certain pattern or theory of life upon the sensitive, 
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craving, passionate souls of the men and women who 
are caught in the web of the pattern. 

That Mr. Galsworthy happens to hate that special 
pattern may or may not invalidate the force of The 
Patrician as a social document. But is it not possible 
that our twentieth-century curiosity about novels as 
social documents is a somewhat warj^ed or at least 
overspecialized interest? An author’s own verdict 
upon the significance or logical consequences of his 
story may not be any sounder than yours or mine, 
provided he has possessed enough artistic power to 
breathe the breath of life into his men and women. 
There they are, in any gieat story, thinking, feeling, 
acting, according to their own inner law. What they 
achi(‘ve or fail to achieve liecomes our atTair also, by 
some subtle force of transferred sympathy, by our 
dramatic identitication, for the moment, of our lives 
with theirs. And our verdict upon the social signif- 
icance of tlu'ir behavior, upon the value of these 
artificially cr(‘at(‘d lives as social documents, may not 
coincide in tlie least with the oi)inion held by their 
creator, (he novi‘list himself. 

I have l)een tenijited to insist upon this, because 
Mr. (hilsworlhy, whth a winning candor, has confessed 
his own hostility toward th(‘ hero of The Patrician. 
In his preface to a special edition he has told us that 
germ of The Patrician is traci^alde to a certain 
dinner-party at the House of C'ommons in igoH, ami 
the face of a young politician on the other side of a 
round talde. It intrigued me profoundly, set me to 
sorting old imj)res.sions, and ruminating on what it is 
in the real patrician type which so often stultifies some 
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excellent qualities. Aristocrats, like members of any- 
other class, run in all shapes. But familiarity with 
^old blood’ drives one to the conclusion arrived at in 
the book, that the ' doom, ’ as it were, of the real patri- 
cian, who by the way is by no means confined to the 
merely titled, is a certain dried-ness bom from too 
many generations of authority and assured position.’^ 
Now the dried-up quality is what Mr. Galsworthy^ 
hates, as an artist no less than as an observer of Eng- 
lish society. To the artist type of mind, he says, all is 
in flux, no books are closed, nothing in life is to be 
taken quite for granted. The quick and firm decision 
of the leading caste slams the doors on doubts, sym- 
pathies, rumination, and the faculty of understand- 
ing, This is the ^Moom” of the patrician class. 

Therefore, Mr. Galsworthy adds, when he reread 
this book of his he found himself ‘^shrinking from 
Miltoun, as I should shrink from him in real life. There 
is a touch of the inhuman in him, and his theory of 
life. Cruelty is never far away from cast-iron discipline,, 
however high the motive. And of all attributes of the 
human creature cruelty is to me the most abhorrent. 
When a man shuts the door on tolerance and under- 
standing, even on a certain compromise in conduct,, 
he is not far from cruelty either to himself or to others. 
And I think the fact that Miltoun makes me shudder 
a little, after all these years, is something of a testi- 
monial. Indeed, I think him one of my most convinc- 
ing creatures, and I hope he may never be in power.” 

This is both an illuminating confession of an artist’s- 
antipathy toward one of his own children and a. 
striking evidence of the objective reality of the hero- 
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of the story. Now precisely what is it that Miltoun 
does or fails to do which rouses Mr. Galsworthy ^s 
quick sense of injustice, of resentment against the 
patrician order ? Let us turn to the novel itself. 

Into the vast empty dining-hall of Monkland 
Court, the seat for centuries of the Caradoc family, 
enter at breakfast time the present Earl and Countess, 
Lord and Lady Valleys. We have a glimpse of children 
and grandchildren, and there is an uneasy reference 
to the absent elder son, Lord Miltoun, and “this wo- 
man.^’ In Chapter H this keynote is struck more 
firmly: Lady Valleys writes to her mother, old Lady 
Casterley, about Miltoun’s “Anonyma,’’ whom he 
sees every day in spite of his eager campaigning for 
a seat in Parliament. In Chapter LV we see her our- 
selves. She is Mrs. Audrey Noel, a dark-eyed, delicate- 
fingered, low- voiced lady, talking in her cottage with 
Lord Miltoun and his radical friend Courtier. It seems 
that she is living apart from her husband, a clergy- 
man, and Miltoun supposes that she is divorced. To 
the consternation of Monkland Court, he wishes to 
marry her. Courtier, an old friend of Mrs. Noel, and 
Barbara, Miltoun’s younger sister, a “great tawny 
lily of a girl,” side with Miltoun. Old Lady Casterley, 
clad in the complete steel of aristocratic prejudice, 
tries to break off the impending match. Then comes, 
in the thrilling climax of Chapter XV, the revelation 
of a pitiless fact. Miltoun’s proposed marriage is based 
on a misunderstanding: Mrs. NoeFs husband has 
never set her free from their loveless marriage, and 
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will not, for neither of them had given cause for di- 
vorce, and to the clergyman’s mind the marriage bond, 
under any circumstances, is irrevocable. 

“I thought you knew,” Audrey whispers to Mil- 
toun; “I never dreamed you would want to marry 
me.” She loves Miltoun, utterly. But he tears himself 
away by a supreme act of will; he is elected to Parlia- 
ment, and Part 1 oi The Patrician ends on this noie 
of renunciation of personal happiness, ironically at- 
tended by that vision of service to the state on which 
for years Miltoun had concentrated every energy of 
body and soul. Turgenev — ^whom, by the way, Mr. 
Galsworthy greatly and rightly admires — might have 
written this half of the story. Tragic misunderstand- 
ing, followed by renunciation; the soft beautiful things 
of life crushed by an effort of the patrician will. 

Part II moves rapidly, dramatically, poignantly to 
the demonstration of the major theme of the book: 
the dominance of the ^‘pattern” over the heart. At 
first Barbara plays the leading r61e. She is troubled 
over Miltoun’s and Audrey’s foiled happiness; troubled 
also in her own body and mind by the presence of a 
suitor. Lord Harbinger, and a quasi-suitor, the radical 
Charles Courtier. When Miltoun, broken by his secret 
suffering, lies ill of brain fever at his rooms in the 
Temple, it is Barbara who brings Mrs. Noel to nurse 
him. Miltoun recovers, and then, in defiance of the 
English laws, love gains a momentary victory over the 
‘‘pattern,” and Audrey becomes his. But out of this 
new relationship arises the supreme tragic dilemma of 
the book: tragic, because Miltoun’s conscience (not 
Audrey’s) tells him that he and she are guilty of 
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wrong-doing; tragic, because if their relationship be- 
comes openly known, Miltoun must resign his seat in 
Parliament, though that way of life was in his very 
blood; tragic, above all, because the new intimacy re- 
vealed the fact that this man and this woman, though 
loving each other passionately, were really far apart 
and that neither could fully understand the other. 
To her, love was “the great thing,” and “circum- 
stances” — that is to say, the whole patrician code of 
hfe — “the little thing.” And Mr. Galsworthy’s sym- 
pathies are obviously, like Lord Dennis’s, with “this 
poor lady.” 

I shall not relate here the precise manner in which 
the problem is solved, for it might spoil the reader’s 
pleasure in one of the best groups of suspense chapters 
written in our day. Not even the big crashing chap- 
ters of The Forsyte Saga reveal Mr. Galsworthy’s 
force and dexterity more convincingly. For he man- 
ages miraculously to pull everything together into the 
inevitable denouement. Lady Valleys, with a mother’s 
intuition, hints at the solution; Lord Dennis states 
it with the finality of a Greek chorus; but it is left 
for old Lady Casterley to bring it actually to pass. 
We are left on the final page with the unanswerable 
Greek saying — a favorite quotation, by the way, of 
George Eliot — that “Character is Fate,” that. what 
a man has most desired shall in the end enslave him. 

IV 

What beautiful workmanship there is in The Patri- 
cian! What vividness of portraiture, what grace and 
vibrant force of dialogue, what richness of poetic sym- 
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holism in those free hawks in the sky, the picture of 
the old Cardinal on the library wall, the cast of the 
Apache chief, the poor painted wasp crushed by the 
blow of Lady Casterley’s slipper ! What tenderness of 
passionate sympathy for all “soft, fiery” things, from 
fluttering moths to women’s hearts! And finally — I 
cannot help saying — what hostility to the British 
governing class, to what Carlyle would call the “work- 
ing aristocracy” ! There is in this book nothing what- 
ever of that idealization of government which still 
glows upon the pages of Carlyle and Burke. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Galsworthy the governors have hearts 
dried up by the very process of governing. It is true 
that they get what they want. They are no shirkers. 
They go down into the battle, but their victory does 
riot bring them peace. The “beauty and colour and 
rapture of life” escape them, fly by them as on the 
cuckoo’s immortal call, passing on the wind. 

Mr. Galsworthy confronts this fanatical rigidity of 
pattern, this instinct for power and for law and con- 
science as the conditions of power, with an artist’s 
hot rebellion. He sees Miltoun martyring himself and 
the woman who loves him upon the altar of political 
and personal duty. The desire and effort of this patri- 
cian’s life has been to train himself to serve his coun- 
try, and in order to accomplish the service he now 
sacrifices his passion for a woman. Mr. Galsworthy’s 
sympathy — both as the creator of this tragic conflict 
and as the commentator upon it — ^is wholly with the 
pathos of frustrated passion. He expends the entire 
wealth of his romantic imagination upon this aspect 
of the immitigable predicament which he has planned. 
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Yet there is nowhere on these brilliant pages any 
ardor for Miltoun’s other and nobler passion — to do 
the state some service. The novelist distrusts and re- 
sents the inherited sense of political responsibility felt 
by the ruling class. I am not asking him, of course, 
to agree with Carlyle and Burke in their mystical ex- 
altation of political duty. But it is fair to point out 
that Mr, (ialsworthy's antiaristocratic bias affects 
both the moral temper and the aesthetic balance of 
his novel. It would be quite out of place to argue here 
that he is wrong and that Burke is right, or that Burke 
is out of date in the twentieth century and that the 
modern radical is justitied. There is something valu- 
able to be said for any conceivable theory of human 
society, if we can only find an imaginative artist like 

Mr. Galsworthy to express it, 

* BtISS PERRY. 
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CHAPTER I 


I iGHT, entering the vast room — a rooiii so high 
that its carved ceiling refused itself to exact 
^ scrutiny — travelled, with the wistful, cold curi- 
osity of the dawn, over a fantastic storehouse of Time. 
Light, unaccompanied by the prejudice of human eyes, 
made strange revelation of incongruities, as though 
illuminating the dispassionate march of history. 

For in this dining hall — one of the finest in England 
— the Caradoc family had for centuries assembled the 
trophies and records of their existence. Round about 
this dining hall they had built and pulled down and 
restored, until the rest of Monkland Court presented 
some aspect of homogeneity. Here alone they had left 
virgin the work of the old quasi-monastic builders, 
and within it unconsciously deposited their souls. For 
there were here, meeting the eyes of light, all those 
rather touching evidences of man’s desire to persist 
for ever, those shells of his former bodies, the fetiches 
and queer proofs of his faiths, together with the re- 
morseless demonstration of their treatment at the 
hands of Time, 

The annalist might here have found all his needed 
confirmations; the analyst from this material formed 
the due equation of high birth; the philosopher traced 
the course of aristocracy, from its primeval rise in 
crude strength or subtlety, through centuries of power, 
to picturesque decadence, and the beginnings of its 
last stand. Even the artist might here, perchance, have 
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seized on the dry ineffable pervading spirit, as one 
visiting an old cathedral seems to scent out the con- 
striction of its heart. 

From the legendary sword of that Welsh chieftain 
who by an act of high, rewarded treachery had passed 
into the favour of the conquering William, and re- 
ceived, with the widow of a Norman, many lands in 
Devenescire, to the Cup purchased for Geoffrey Cara- 
doc, present Earl of Valleys, by subscription of his 
Devonshire tenants on the occasion of his marriage 
with the Lady Gertrude Semmering — no insignia were 
absent, save the family portraits in the gallery of Val- 
leys House in London. There was even an ancient 
duplicate of that yellow tattered scroll royally re- 
confirming lands and title to John, the most distin- 
guished of all the Caradocs, who had unfortunately 
neglected to be born in wedlock, by one of those hu- 
morous omissions to be found in the genealogies of 
most old families. Yes, it was there, almost cynically 
hung in a corner; for this incident, though no doubt 
a burning question in the fifteenth century, was now 
but staple for an ironical little tale, in view of the fact 
that descendants of John^s ^^own'' brother Edmund 
were undoubtedly to be found among the cottagers of 
a parish not far distant. 

Light, glancing from the suits of armour to the tiger 
skins beneath them, brought from India but a year 
ago by Bertie Caradoc, the youngest son, seemed re- 
cording, how those, who had once been foremost by 
virtue of that simple law of Nature which crowns the 
adventuring and strong, now being almost washed 
aside out of the main stream of national life, were 
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compelled to devise adventure, lest they should lose 
belief in their own strength. 

The unsparing light of that first half-hour of sum- 
mer morning recorded many other changes, wander- 
ing from austere tapestries to the velvety carpets, and 
dragging from the contrast sure proof of a common 
sense 'which denied to the present Earl and Countess 
the asceticisms of the past. And then it seemed to lose 
interest in this critical journey, as though longing to 
clothe all in witchery. For the sun had risen, and 
through the Eastern windows came pouring its level 
and mysterious joy. And with it, passing in at an open 
lattice, came a wild bee to settle among the flowers on 
the table athwart the Eastern end, used when there 
was only a small party in the house. The hours fled on 
silent, till the sun was high, and the first visitors canae 
— three maids, rosy, not silent, bringing brushes. They 
passed, and were followed by two footmen — scouts of 
the breakfast brigade, who stood- for a moment pro- 
fessionally doing nothing, then soberly commenced to 
set the table. Then came a little girl of six, to see if 
there were anything exciting — little Ann Shropton, 
child of Sir William Shropton by his marriage with 
Lady Agatha, eldest daughter of the house, the only 
one of the four young Caradocs as yet wedded. She 
came on tiptoe, thinking to surprise whatever was 
there. She had a broad little face, and wide frank 
hazel eyes over a little nose which came out straight 
and sudden. Encircled by a loose belt placed far be- 
low the waist of her holland frock, as if to symbolise 
freedom, she seemed to think everything in life good 
fun. And soon she found the exciting thing. 
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Here’s a bumble bee, William. Do you think I 
could tame it in my little glass box?” 

I don’t, Miss Ann; and look out, you’ll be 

stung !” 

^^It wouldn’t sting we.” 

Why not ? ” 

''Because it wouldn’t.” 

"Of course — ^if you say so ” 

“What time is the motor ordered?” 

“Nine o’clock.” 

“I’m going with Grandpapa as far as the gate.” 
“Suppose he says you’re not?” 

“Well, then I shall go all the same.” 

“I see.” 

“I might go all the way with him to London! Is 
Auntie Babs going?” 

“No, I don’t think anybody is going with his lord- 
ship.” 

“I wouldy if she. were. William!” 

“Yes.” 

“Is Uncle Eustace sure to be elected?” 

“Of course he is.” 

“Do you think he’ll be a good Member of Parlia- 
ment ? ” 

“Lord Miltoun is very clever, Miss Ann.” 

“Is he?” 

“Well, don’t you think so?” 

“Does Charles think so?” 

“Ask him.” 

“WiUiaml” 

“Yes.” 

'I don’t like London. I like here, and I Uke Catton, 
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and I like home pretty well, and I love Pendridny — 
and — I like Ravensham.” 

“His lordship is going to Ravensham to-dav on his 
way up, I heard say/’ 

“Oh ! then he’ll see great-granny. William ” 

“Here’s Miss Wallace.” 

From the doorway a lady with a broad pale patient 
face said: 

“Come, Ann.” 

“All right! Hallo, Simmons!” 

The entering butler replied: 

“HaUo, Miss Ann!” 

“I’ve got to go.” 

“I’m sure we’re very sorry.” 

“Yes.” 

The door banged faintly, and in the great room 
rose the busy silence of those minutes which precede 
repasts. Suddenly the four men by the breakfast table 
stood back. Lord Valleys had come in. 

He approached slowly, reading a blue paper, with 
his level grey eyes divided by a little uncharacteristic 
frown. He had a tanned yet ruddy, decisively shaped 
face, with crisp hair and moustache beginning to go 
iron-grey — the face of a man who knows his own mind 
and is contented with that knowledge. His figure too, 
well-braced and upright, with the back of the head 
carried like a soldier’s, confirmed the impression, not 
so much of self-sufficiency, as of the sufficiency of his 
habits of life and thought. And there was apparent 
about all his movements that peculiar unconscious- 
ness of his surroundings which comes to those who 
live a great deal in the public eye, have the material 
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machinery of existence placed exactly to their hands, 
and never need to consider what others think of them. 
Taking his seat, and still perusing the paper, he at 
once began to eat what was put before him; then 
noticing that his eldest daughter had come in and 
was sitting down beside him, he said: 

“Bore having to go up in such weather P’ 

‘‘Is it a Cabinet meeting?’’ 

“Yes. This confounded business of the balloons.” 

But the rather anxious dark eyes of Agatha’s deli- 
cate narrow face were taking in the details of a tray 
for keeping dishes warm on a sideboard, and she was 
thinking: ‘I believe that woxild be better than those 
I’ve got, after all. If William would only say whether 
he really likes these large trays better than single hot- 
water dishes 1 ’ She contrived however to ask in her 
gentle voice — for aU her words and movements were 
gentle, even a little timid, till anything appeared to 
threaten the welfare of her husband or children: 

“Do you think this war scare good for Eustace’s 
prospects, Father?” 

But her father did not answer; he was greeting a 
newcomer, a tall, fine-looking young man, with dark 
hair and a fait moustache, between whom and himself 
there was no relationship, yet a certain negative re- 
semblance. Claud Fresnay, Viscount Harbinger, was 
indeed also a little of what is called the “Norman” 
type — having a certain firm regularity of feature, and 
a slight aquilinity of nose high up on the bridge — but 
that which in the elder man seemed to indicate only 
an unconscious acceptance of self as a standard, in the 
younger man gave an impression at once more asser 
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live and more uneasy, as though he were a little afraid 
of not chaffing something all the time. 

Behind him had come in a tall woman, of full figure 
and fine presence, with hair still brown — ^Lady Valleys 
herself. Though her eldest son was thirty, she was, 
herself, still little more than fifty. From her voice, 
manner, and whole personality, one might suspect 
that she had been an acknowledged beauty; but there 
was now more than a suspicion of maturity about her 
almost jovial face, with its full grey-blue eyes, and 
coarsened complexion. Good comrade, and essentially 
^^woman of the world,” was written on every line 
of her, and in every tone of her voice. She was in- 
deed a figure suggestive of open air and generous 
living, endowed with abundant energy, and not de- 
void of humour. It was she who answered Agatha’s 
remark. 

^^Of course, my dear, the very best thing possible.” 

Lord Harbinger chimed in: 

^‘By the way, Brabrook’s going to speak on it. 
Did you ever hear him. Lady Agatha? ‘Mr. Speaker, 
Sir, I rise — and with me rises the democratic prin- 
ciple ’ ” 

But Agatha only smiled, for she was thinking: 

‘If I let Ann go as far as the gate, she’ll only make 
it a stepping-stone to something else to-morrow.’ 
Taking no interest in public affairs, her inherited 
craving for command had resorted for expression to 
a meticulous ordering of household matters. It was 
indeed a cult with her, a passion — as though she felt 
herself a sort of figurehead to national domesticity; 
the leader of a patriotic movement. 
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Lord Valleys, ha\diig finished what seemed neces- 
sary, arose. 

^^Any message to your mother, Gertrude?’^ 

'^No, I wrote last night.’’ 

'‘Tell Miltoun to keep an eye on that Mr. Courtier. 
I heard him speak one day — ^he’s rather good.” 

Lady Valleys, who had not yet sat down, accom- 
panied her husband to the door. 

"By the way, I’ve told Mother about this woman, 
Geoff.” 

"Was it necessary?” 

"Well, I think so; I’m uneasy — after all, Mother 
has some influence with Miltoun.” 

Lord Valleys shrugged his shoulders, and slightly 
squeezing his wife’s arm, went out. 

Though himself vaguely imeasy on that very sub- 
ject, he was a man who did not go to meet distur- 
bance. He had the nerves which seem to be no nerves 
at all — especially found in those of his class who have 
much to do with horses. He temperamentally regarded 
the evil of the day as quite suflBicient to it. Moreover, 
his eldest son was a riddle that he had long given up, 
so far as women were concerned. 

Emerging into the outer hall, he lingered a moment, 
remembering that he had not seen his younger and 
favourite daughter. 

"Lady Barbara down yet?” Hearing that she was 
not, he slipped into the motor coat held for him by 
Simmons, and stepped out under the white portico, 
decorated by the Caradoc hawks in stone. 

The voice of little Ann reached him, clear and high 
above the smothered whirring of the car. 
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“Come on, Grandpapa!” 

Lord Valleys grimaced beneath his crisp moustache 
— the word grandpapa always fell queerly on the ears 
of one who was but fifty-six, and by no means felt it 
— and jerking his gloved hand towards Ann, he said: 

“Send down to the lodge gate for thisJ^ 

The voice of little Ann answered loudly: 

“No; I’m coming back by myself.” 

The car starting, drowned discussion. 

Lord Valleys, motoring, somewhat pathetically 
illustrated the invasion of institutions by their de- 
stroyer, Science. A supporter of the turf, and not 
long since Master of Foxhounds, most of whose soul 
(outside politics) was in horses, he had been, as it 
were, compelled by common sense not only to toler- 
ate but to take up and even press forward the cause 
of their supplanters. His instinct of self-preservation 
was secretly at work, hurrying him to his own destruc- 
tion; forcing him to persuade himself that science and 
her successive victories over brute nature could be 
wooed into the service of a prestige which rested on 
a crystallised and stationary base. All this keeping 
pace with the times, this immersion in the results of 
modern discoveries, this speeding-up of existence so 
that it was all surface and little root — the increasing 
volatility, cosmopolitanism, and even commercialism 
of his life, on which he rather prided himself as a man 
of the world — was, with a secrecy too deep for his per- 
ception, cutting at the aloofness logically demanded 
of one in his position. Stubborn, and not spiritually 
subtle, though by no means dull in practical matters, 
he was resolutely letting the waters bear him on, hold- 
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ing the tiller firmly, without perceiving that he was in 
the vortex of a whirlpool. Indeed, his common sense 
continually impelled him, against the sort of reac- 
tionaryism of which his son Miltoun had so much, to 
that easier reactionaryism, which, living on its spir- 
itual capital, makes what material capital it can out 
of its enemy. Progress. 

He drove the car himself, shrewd and self-contained , 
sitting easily, with his cap well drawn over those 
steady eyes; and though this unexpected meeting of 
the Cabinet in the Whitsuntide recess was not only a 
nuisance, but gave food for anxiety, he was fully able 
to enjoy the swift smooth movement through the sum- 
mer air, which met him with such friendly sweetness 
under the great trees of the long avenue. Beside him, 
little Ann was silent, with her legs stuck out rather 
wide apart. Motoring was a new excitement, for at 
home it was forbidden; and a meditative rapture shone 
in her wide eyes above her sudden little nose. Only 
once she spoke, when, close to the lodge, the car 
slowed down, and they passed the lodgekeeper's little 
daughter. 

“Hallo, Susie!” 

There was no answer, but the look on Susie’s small 
pale face was so humble and adoring that Lord Val- 
leys, not a very observant man, noticed it with a sort 
of satisfaction. 'Yes,’ he thought, somewhat irrele- 
vantly, 'the country is sound at heart!’ 


CHAPTER II 


7\T Ravensham House, on the borders of Rich- 
jL\ mond Park, suburban seat of the Casterley 
family, ever since it became usual to have a 
residence within easy drmng distance of Westminster 
— in a large conservatory adjoining the hall, Lady 
Casterley stood in front of some Japanese lilies. She 
was a slender, short old woman, with an ivory-coloured 
face, a thin nose, and keen eyes half-veiled by deli- 
cate wrinkled lids. Very still, in her grey dress, and 
with grey hair, she gave the impression of a little 
figure carved out of fine, worn steel. Her firm, spidery 
hand held a letter written in free somewhat sprawling 
style: 

“Monkland Court.” 

''My dear MotI-IER, Levon. 

" Geoffrey is motoring up to-morrow. Hell look in 
on you on the way if he can. This new war scare has 
taken him up. I shan't be in Town myself till Mil- 
toun’s election is over. The fact is, I daren't leave 
him down here alone. He sees his 'Anonyma’ every 
day. That Mr. Courtier, who wrote the book against 
War — rather cool for a m.an who’s been a soldier of 
fortune, don’t you think? — is staying at the inn, 
working for the Radical. He knows her, too — and, 
one can only hope, for Miltoun’s sake, too well — an 
attractive person, with red moustaches, rather nice 
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and mad. Bertie has just come down; I must get him 
to have a talk with Miltoun, and see if he can find 
out how the land lies. One can trust Bertie — he’s 
really very astute. I must say, that she’s quite a sweet- 
looking woman; but absolutely nothing’s known of her 
here except that she divorced her husband. How does 
one find out about people ? Miltoun’s being so extraor- 
dinarily straight-laced makes it all the more awkward. 
The earnestness of this rising generation is most re- 
markable. I don’t remember taking such a serious 
view of life in my youth.” 

Lady Casterley lowered the coronetted sheet of 
paper. The ghost of a grimace haunted her face — she 
had not forgotten her daughter’s youth. Raising the 
letter again, she read on: 

“I’m sure Geoffrey and I feel years younger than 
either Miltoun or Agatha, though we did produce 
them. One doesn’t feel it with Bertie or Babs, luckily. 
The war scare is having an excellent effect on Mii- 
toun’s candidature. Claud Harbinger is with us, too, 
working for Miltoun; but, as a matter of fact, I thinb 
he’s after Babs. It’s rather melancholy, when you 
think that Babs isn’t quite twenty — still, one can’t 
expect anything else, I suppose, with her looks; and 
Claud is rather a fine specimen. They talk of him a 
lot now; he’s quite coming to the fore among the 
young Tories.” 

Lady Casterley again lowered the letter, and stood 
listening. A prolonged, mufffed sound as of distant 
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cheering and groans had penetrated the great con- 
servatory, vibrating among the pale petals of the 
lilies and setting free their scent in short waves of 
perfume. She passed into the hall, where stood an old 
man with sallow face and long white whiskers. 

^^What was that noise, Clifton?"’ 

posse of Socialists, my lady, on their way to 
Putney to hold a demonstration; the people are hoot- 
ing them. They’ve got blocked just outside the gates.” 

“Are they making speeches?” 

“They are talking some kind of rant, my lady.” 

' “I’ll go and hear them. Give me my black stick.” 

Above the velvet-dark, flat-boughed cedar trees, 
which rose like pagodas of ebony on either side of the 
drive, the sky hung lowering in one great purple 
cloud, endowed with sinister life by a single white 
beam striking up into it from the horizon. Beneath 
this canopy of cloud a small phalanx of dusty, di- 
shevelled-looking men and women were drawn up in 
the road, guarding, and encouraging with cheers, a 
tall, black-coated orator. Before and behind this pha- 
lanx, a little mob of men and boys kept up an accom- 
paniment of groans and jeering. 

Lady Casterley and her “major-domo” stood six 
paces inside the scrolled iron gates, and watched. The 
slight, steel-coloured figure with steel-coloured hair, 
was more arresting in its immobility than all the vo- 
ciferations and gestures of the mob. Her eyes alone 
moved under their half-drooped lids; her right hand 
clutched tightly the handle of her stick. The speaker’s 
voice rose in shrill protest against the exploitation of 
“the people”; it sank in ironical comment on Chris- 
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tianity; it demanded passionately to be free from the 
continuous burden of “this insensate militarist taxa- 
tion''; it threatened that the people would take things 
into their own hands. 

Lady Casterley turned her head: 

“He is talking nonsense, Clifton. It is going to rain. 
I shall go in," 

Under the stone porch she paused. The purple cloud 
had broken; a blind fury of rain was deluging the fast- 
scattering crowd. A faint smile came on Lady Caster- 
ley's lips. 

“It will do them good to have their ardour damped 
a little. You will get wet, Clifton — hurry ! I expect 
Lord Valleys to dinner. Have a room got ready for 
him to dress. He’s motoring from Monkland." 




CHAPTER III 

I N a very high, white-panelled room, with but 
little furniture, Lord Valleys greeted his mother- 
in-law respectfully. 

''Motored up in nine hours, Ma’am — not bad go- 
ing.” 

"lam glad you came. When is Miltoun s election ? ” 
"On the twenty-ninth.” 

"Pity! He should be away from Monkland, with 
that — anonymous woman living there.” 

"Ah! you’ve heard of her!” 

Lady Casterley replied sharply: 

"You’re too easy-going, Geoffrey.” 

Lord Valleys smiled. 

"These war scares,” he said, "are getting a bore. 
Can’t quite make out what the feeling of the country 
is about them.” 

Lady Casterley rose: 

"It has none. When war comes, the feeling will be 
all right. It always is. Give me your arm. Are you 
hungry?” . . . 

When Lord Valleys spoke of war, he spoke as one 
who, since he arrived at years of discretion, had lived 
within the circle of those who direct the destinies of 
States. It was for him — as for the lilies in the great 
glass house — impossible to see with the eyes or feel 
with the feelings of a flower of the garden outside. 
Soaked in the best prejudices and manners of his 
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class, he lived a Kfe no more shut off from the general 
than was to be expected. Indeed, in some sort, as a 
man of facts and common sense, he was fairly in 
touch with the opinion of the average citizen. He was 
quite genuine when he said that he believed he knew 
what the people wanted better than those who prated 
on the subject; and no doubt he was right, for tem- 
peramentally he was nearer to them than their own 
leaders, though he would not perhaps have liked to 
be told so. His man-of-the-world, political shrewdness 
had been superimposed by life on a nature whose 
prime strength was its practicality and lack of imag- 
ination. It was his business to be efficient, but not 
strenuous, or desirous of pushing ideas to their logical 
conclusions; to be neither narrow nor puritanical, so 
long as the shell of ^‘good form” was preserved in- 
tact; to be a liberal landlord up to the point of not 
seriously damaging his interests; to be well-disposed 
towards the arts until those arts revealed that which 
he had not before perceived; it was his business to 
have light hands, steady eyes, iron nerves, and those 
excellent manners that have no mannerisms. It was 
his nature to be easy-going as a husband; indulgent 
as a father; careful and straightforward as a politi- 
cian; and as a man, addicted to pleasure, to work, 
and to fresh air. He admired and was fond of his 
wife, and had never regretted his marriage. He had 
never perhaps regretted anything, unless it were that 
he had not yet won the Derby, or quite succeeded in 
getting his special strain of blue-ticked pointers to 
breed absolutely true to type. His mother-in-law he 
respected, as one might respect a principle. 
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There was indeed in the personality of that little 
old lady the tremendous force of accumulated deci- 
sion — the inherited assurance of one whose prestige 
had never been questioned; who, from long immunity, 
and a certain clear-cut matter-of-factness, bred by the 
habit of command, had indeed lost the power of per- 
ceiving that her'^prestige ever could be questioned. 
Her knowledge of her own mind was no ordinary piece 
of learning, had not, in fact, been learned at all, but 
sprang full-fledged from an active dominating tem- 
perament. Fortified by the necessity, common to her 
class, of knowing thoroughly the more patent side of 
public affairs; armoured by the tradition of a culture 
demanded by leadership; inspired by ideas, but al- 
ways the same ideas; owning no master, but in servi- 
tude to her own custom of leading, she had a mind, 
formidable as the two-edged swords wielded by her 
ancestors the Fitz-Harolds at Agincourt or Poitiers 
— a mind which had ever instinctively rejected that 
inner knowledge of herself or of the selves of others, 
produced by those foolish practices of introspection, 
contemplation, and understanding, so deleterious to 
authority. If Lord Valleys was the body of the aris- 
tocratic machine, Lady Casterley was the steel spring 
inside it. All her life studiously unaffected and simple 
in attire; of plain and frugal habit; an early riser; 
working at something or other from morning till 
night, and as little worn-out at seventy-eight as most 
women of fifty, she had only one weak spot — and that 
was her strength — blindness as to the nature and size 
of her placedn the scheme of things. She was a t3^pe, 
a force. 
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Wonderfully well she went with the room xxi which 
they were dining, whose grey w^alls, surmounted by a 
deep frieze painted somewhat in the style of Fra- 
gonard, contained many nymphs and roses now rather 
dim; with the furniture, too, wliich had a look of hav- 
ing survived into times not its own. On the tables 
were no flowers, save five lilies in an old silver chalictv 
and on the wall over the great sideboard a portrait ol 
the late Lord Casterley. 

She spoke: 

“I hope Miltoun is taking his own line?" 

^'ThaCs the trouble. He suffers from swollen 
principles— only wish he could keep them out of 
his speeches.’’ 

‘'Let him be; and get him away from that wonuui 
as soon as Lis election’s over. What is her real 
name?” 

"Mrs. something Lees Noel.” 

“How long has she been there?” 

“About a year, I think.” 

“And you don’t know anything about her?” 

Lord Valleys raised his shoulders, 

“Ah!” said Lady Casterley; “exactly! You’ri‘ 
letting the thing drift. I shall go down myself. I sup- 
pose Gertrude can have me? What has that Mr. 
Courtier to do with this good lady?” 

Lord Valleys smiled. In this smile was the whole of 
his polite and easy-going philosophy. 'I am. no med- 
dler,’ it seemed to say; and at sight of that smile Lady 
Casterley tightened her lips. 

“He is a firebrand,” she said. “I read that book of 
his against War — most inflammatory. Aimed at Grant 
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—and Rosenstern, chielly. Fve just seen one of the 
results, outside iny own gates. A mob of anti-War 
agitators." 

Lord Valleys controlled a yawn. 

''Really? Ld no idea Courtier had any influence.” 

"He is dangerous. Most idealists are negligible—his 
hook was clever." 

*^'1 wish to goodness we could see the last of these 
scares, they only inakt^ l)t)th countries look f(H)lish," 
muttered Lord \ alleys. 

Lady Casterley raised her glass, full of a blood-red 
wine. "I'he war would .save us," she said. 

"War is no jok(‘." 

"It wouhi be the ht‘ginning of a bett(T state' e>f 
things." 

" \’ou think so?" 

"We should get tlu‘ h‘ad again as a nation, and 
Democracy would bt* put hae'k fifty years." 

Lord \alUys made* threr little heaps of salt, and 
[laused to count tluun: then, with a slight uplifting of 
ins eyebrows, whicli seenunl to doubt what he was 
going to say, lu' nuinnured: " I should have said that 
we wti't* all (UiUoeTats nowadays. . . . What is it, 
('lifton?" 

"\’our chauiTeur would like to know, what tinu' 
you will have tlu‘ car?" 

" DireCly afte^r dinner." 

Twenty minutc'S later, he was turning through the 
scrolled iron gate's into the road for Lemdon, It was 
falling dark; and in the triunulous sky cloiuls drifted 
here and there witli a sort of eiulle.ss lack of purpose. 
No direction seenu'd to have I)een decreed unto tlu'ir 
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wings. They had met together in the firmament like 
a flock of giant magpies crossing and re-crossing each 
other’s flight. The smell of rain was in the air. The 
car raised no dust, but bored swiftly on, searching out 
the road with its lamps. On Putney Bridge its march 
was stayed by a string of waggons. Lord Valleys 
looked to right and left. The river reflected the thou- 
sand lights of buildings piled along her sides, lamps 
of the embankments, lanterns of moored barges. The 
sinuous pallid body of this great Creature, forever 
gliding down to the sea, roused in his mind no sym- 
bolic image. He had had to do with her, years back, 
at the Board of Trade, and knew her for what she 
was, extremely dirty, and getting abominably thin 
just where he would have liked her plump. Yet, as he 
lighted a cigar, there came to him a queer feeling — as 
if he were in the presence of a woman he was- fond of. 

H hope to God,’ he thought, ^nothing’ll come of 
these scares!’ The car glided on into the long road, 
swarming with traffic, towards the fashionable heart 
of London. Outside stationers’ shops, however, the 
posters of evening papers were of no reassuring order. 

'^THE PLOT THICKENS.” 

^^MORE REVELATIONS.” 

“GRAVE SITUATION THREATENED.” 

And before each poster could be seen a little eddy 
in the stream of the passers-by — formed by persons 
glancing at the news, and disengaging themselves, to 
press on again. The Earl of Valleys caught himself 
wondering what they thought of it ! What was passing 
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behind those pale rounds of flesh turned towards the 
posters ? 

Did they think at all, these men and women in the 
street ? What was their attitude towards this vaguely 
threatened cataclysm? Face after face, stolid and 
apathetic, expressed nothing, no active desire, cer- 
tainly no enthusiasm, hardly any dread. Poor devils ! 
The thing, after all, was no more within their control 
than it was within the power of ants to stop the ruina- 
tion of their ant-heap by some passing boy ! It was 
no doubt quite true, that the people had never had 
much voice in the making of war. And the words of 
a Radical weekly, which as an impartial man he al- 
ways forced himself to read, recurred to him. ^'Igno- 
rant of the facts, hypnotised by the words ' Country ’ 
and 'Patriotism^; in the grip of mob-instinct and in- 
born prejudice against the foreigner; helpless by 
reason of his patience, stoicism, good faith, and con- 
fidence in those above him; helpless by reason of his 
snobbery, mutual distrust, carelessness for the mor- 
row, and lack of public spirit — in the face of War how 
impotent and to be pitied is the man in the street !” 
That paper, though clever, always seemed to him in- 
tolerably hi-falutin ’ ! 

It was doubtful whether he would get to Ascot this 
year. And his mind flew for a moment to his promising 
two-year-old Casetta; then dashed almost violently, 
as though in shame, to the Admiralty and the doubt 
whether they were fully alive to possibilities. He him- 
self occupied a softer spot of Government, one of those 
almost nominal offices necessary to qualify into the 
Cabinet certain tried minds, for whom no more strenu- 
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ous post can for the moment be found. From the Ad- 
miralty again his thoughts leaped to his mother-in-law. 
Wonderful old woman ! What a statesman she would 
have made 1 Too reactionary ! Deuce of a straight line 
she had taken about Mrs. Lees Noel I And with a con- 
noisseur’s twinge of pleasure he recollected that lady’s 
face and figure seen this morning as he passed her cot- 
tage. Mysterious or not, the woman was certainly at- 
tractive ! Very graceful head with its dark hair waved 
back from the middle over either temple — ^very charm- 
ing figure, no lumber of any sort ! Bouquet about her ! 
Some story or other, no doubt, no affair of his I Always 
sorry for that sort of woman ! 

A regiment of Territorials returning from a march 
stayed the progress of his car. He leaned forward 
watching them with much the same contained, shrewd, 
critical look he would have bent on a pack of hounds. 
All the mistiness and speculation in his mind was gone 
now. Good stamp of man, would give a capital account 
of themselves ! Their faces, flushed by a day in the 
open, were masked with passivity, or with a half- 
aggressive, half-jocular self-consciousness; they were 
clearly not troubled by abstract doubts, or any vi- 
sions of the horrors of war. 

Someone raised a cheer ‘Tor the Terriers!” Lord 
Valleys saw round him a little sea of hats, rising and 
falling, and heard a sound, rather shriU and tentative, 
swell into hoarse, high clamour, and suddenly die out. 
‘Seem keen enough 1’ he thought. ‘Very little does it ! 
Plenty of fighting spirit in the country.’ And again a 
thrill of pleasure shot through him. 

Then, as the last soldier passed, his car slowly forged 
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its way through the straggling crowd, pressing on be- 
hind the regiment — men of all ages, youths, a few 
women, young girls, who turned their eyes on him 
with a negligent stare as if their lives were too remote 
to permit them to take interest in this passing man at 
ease. 


CHAPTER^ IV 


Ax Monkland, that same hour, in the little white- 
washed ^^withdra wing-room of a thatched, 
^ white-washed cottage, two men sat talking, 
one on either side of the hearth; and in a low chair 
between them a dark-eyed woman leaned back, watch- 
ing, the tips of her delicate thin fingers pressed to- 
gether, or held out transparent towards the fire. A log, 
dropping now and then, turned up its glowing under- 
side; and the firelight and the lamplight seemed so to 
have soaked into the white walls that a wan warmth 
exuded. Silvery dun moths, fluttering in from the dark 
garden, kept vibrating like spun shillings over a jade- 
green bowl of crimson roses; and there was a scent, as 
ever in that old thatched cottage, of wood-smoke, 
flowers, and sweetbriar. 

The man on the left was perhaps forty, rather above 
middle height, vigorous, active, straight, with blue 
eyes and a sanguine face which glowed on small prov- 
ocation. His hair was very bright, almost red, and 
his fiery moustaches descending to the level of his 
chin, like Don Quixote’s, seemed bristling and charg- 
ing. 

The man on the right was nearer thirty, evidently 
tall, wiry, and very thin. He sat rather crumpled, in 
his low armchair, with hands clasped round a knee; 
and a httle crucified smile haunted the lips of his 
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lean face, which, in its parchmenty, tanned, shaven 
cheeks, and deep-set, very living eyes, had a certain 
beauty. 

These two men, so extravagantly unlike, looked at 
each other like neighbouring dogs, who, having long 
decided that they are better apart, suddenly find that 
they have met at some spot where they cannot pos- 
sibly have a fight. And the woman watched ; the owner, 
as it were, of one, but who, from sheer love of dogs, 
had always stroked and patted the other. 

“So, Mr. Courtier,” said the younger man, whose 
dry, ironic voice, Hke his smile, seemed defending the 
fervid spirit in his eyes; “all you say only amounts, 
you see, to a defence of the so-called Liberal spirit; 
and, forgive my candour, that spirit, being an impor- 
tation from the realms of philosophy and art, withers 
the moment it touches practical affairs.” 

The man with the red moustaches laughed; the 
sound was queer — at once so genial and so sardonic. 

“Well put!” he said: “And far be it from me to 
gainsay. But since compromise is the very essence of 
politics, high-priests of caste and authority, like you, 
Lord Miltoun, are every bit as much out of it as any 
Liberal professor.” 

“I don’t agree !” 

“Agree or not, your position towards public affairs 
is very like the Church’s attitude towards marriage 
and divorce; as remote from the realities of life as the 
attitude of the believer in Free Love, and not more 
likely to catch on. The death of your point of view 
lies in itself — it’s too dried-up and far from things ever 
to understand them. If you don’t understand you can 
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never rule. You might just as well keep your hands 
in your pockets, as go into politics with your no- 
tions I” 

“I fear we must continue to agree to differ.” 

^^Well, perhaps I do pay you too high a compli- 
ment. After all, you are a patrician.” 

^^You speak in riddles, Mr. Courtier.” 

The dark-eyed woman stirred; her hands gave a 
sort of flutter, as though in deprecation of acerbity. 

Rising at once, and speaking in a deferential voice, 
the elder man said: 

“We’re tiring Mrs. Noel. Good-night, Audrey. It’s 
high time I was off.” Against the darkness of the open 
French window, he turned round to fire a parting shot. 

“What I meant, Lord Miltoun, was that your class 
is the driest and most practical in the State — ^it’s odd 
if it doesn’t save you from a poet’s dreams. Good- 
night !” He passed out on to the lawn, and vanished. 

The young man sat unmoving; the glow of the fire 
had caught his face, so that a spirit seemed clinging 
round his lips, gleaming out of his eyes. Suddenly he 
said: 

“Do you believe that, Mrs. Noel?” 

For answer Audrey Noel smiled, then rose and went 
over to the window. 

“Look at my dear toad! It comes here every eve- 
ning!” 

On a flagstone of the verandah, in the centre of the 
stream of lamplight, sat a little golden toad. As Mil- 
toun came to look, it waddled to one side, and van- 
ished. 

“How peaceful your garden is !” he said; then tak- 
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ing her hand, he very gently raised it to his lips, and 
followed his opponent out into the darkness. 

Truly peace brooded over that garden. The Night 
seemed listening — all lights out, all hearts at rest. It 
watched, with a little white star for every tree, and 
roof, and slumbering tired flower, as a mother watches 
her sleeping child, leaning above him and counting 
with her love every hair of his head, and all his tiny 
^rem'ors. 

Argument seemed child’s babble indeed under the 
smile of Night. And the face of the woman, left alone 
at her window, was a little like the face of this warm, 
sweet night. It was sensitive, harmonious; and its 
harmony was not, as in some faces, cold — but seemed 
to tremble and glow and flutter, as though it were a 
spirit which had found its place of resting. 

In her garden, all velvety grey, with black shadows 
beneath the yew-trees, the white flowers alone seemed 
to be awake, and to look at her wistfully. The trees 
stood dark and still. Not even the night birds stirred. 
Alone, the little stream down in the bottom raised its 
voice, privileged when day voices were hushed. 

It was not in Audrey Noel to deny herself to any 
spirit that was abroad ; to repel was an art she did not 
practise. But this night she did not seem to know that 
the Spirit of Peace hovered so near. Her hands trem- 
bled, her cheeks were burning; her breast heaved, and 
sighs fluttered from her lips, just parted. 


CHAPTER V 


E ustace Caradoc, Viscount Miltoun, had lived 
a very lonely life, since he first began to un- 
^ derstand the peculiarities of existence. Witl^ 
the exception of Clifton, his grandmother’s “major- 
domo,” he made, as a small child, no intimate friend. 
His nurses, governesses, tutors, by their own confes- 
sion, did not understand him, finding that he took 
himself with unnecessary seriousness; a little afraid, 
too, of one whom they discovered to be capable of 
pushing things to the point of enduring pain in silence. 
Much of that early time was passed at Ravensham, 
for he had always been Lady Casterley’s favourite 
grandchild. She recognised in him the purposeful aus- 
terity which had somehow been omitted from the 
composition of her daughter. But only to Clifton, 
then a man of fifty with a great gravity and long 
black whiskers, did Eustace relieve his soul. “I tell 
you this, Clifton,” he would say, sitting on the side- 
board, or the arm of the big chair in Clifton’s room, 
or wandering amongst the raspberries, “because you 
are my friend.” 

And Clifton, with his head a little on one side, and 
a sort of wise concern at his “friend’s” confidences, 
which were sometimes of an embarrassing description, 
would answer now and then; “Of course, my lord,” 
but more often: “Of course, my dear.” 
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There was in this friendship something fine and 
suitable, neither of these “friends” taking or suffer- 
ing liberties, and both being interested in pigeons, 
which they would stand watching with a remarkable 
attention. 

In course of time, following the tradition of his 
family, Eustace went to Harrow. He was there five 
years — always one of those boys a little out at wrists 
and ankles, who may be seen slouching, solitary, along 
the pavement to their own haunts, rather dusty, and 
with one shoulder slightly raised above the other, 
from the habit of carrying something beneath one 
arm. Saved from being thought a “smug,” by his 
title, his lack of any conspicuous scholastic ability, 
his obvious independence of what was thought of him, 
and a sarcastic tongue, which no one was eager to en- 
counter, he remained the ugly duckling who refused 
to paddle properly in the green ponds of Public School 
tradition. He played games so badly that in sheer 
self-defence his fellows permitted him to play with- 
out them. Of “fives” they made an exception, for in 
this he attained much proficiency, owing to a certain 
windmill-like quality of limb. He was noted too for 
daring chemical experiments, of which he usually had 
one or two brewing, surreptitiously at first, and after- 
wards by special permission of his house-master, on 
the principle that if a room must smeU, it had better 
smell openly. He made few friendships, but these were 
lasting. His Latin verse was so poor, and his Greek 
verse so vile, that all had been surprised when towards 
the finish of his career he showed a very considerable 
power of writing and speaking his own language. He 
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left school without a pang. But when in the train he 
saw the old Hill and the old spire on the top of it fad- 
ing away from him, a lump rose in his throat, he swal- 
lowed violently two or three times, and, thrusting 
himself far back into the carriage corner, appeared to 
sleep. 

At Oxford, he was happier, but still comparatively 
lonely; remaining, so long as custom permitted, in 
lodgings outside his College, and clinging thereafter 
to remote, panelled rooms high up, overlooking the 
gardens and a portion of the city wall. It was at Ox- 
ford that he first developed that passion for self-dis- 
cipHne .which afterwards distinguished him. He took 
up rowing; and, though thoroughly unsuited by na- 
ture to this pastime, secured himself a place in his 
College torpid.” At the end of a race he was usually 
supported from his stretcher in a state of extreme ex- 
tenuation, due to having pulled the last quarter of the 
course entirely with his spirit. The same craving for 
self-discipline guided him in the choice of Schools; he 
went out in “Greats,” for which, owing to his indiffer- 
ent mastery of Greek and Latin, he was the least fitted. 
With enormous labour he took a very fair degree. He 
carried off besides, the highest distinctions of the Uni- 
versity for English Essays. The ordinary circles of Col- 
lege life knew nothing of him. Not once in the whole 
course of his University career, was he the better for 
wine. He did not hunt; he never talked of women, and 
none talked of women in his presence. But now and 
then he was visited by those gusts which come to the 
ascetic, when all life seemed suddenly caught up and 
devoured by a flame burning night and day, and go- 
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ing out mercifully, he knew not why, like a blown 
candle. However unsocial in the proper sense of the 
word, he by no means lacked company in these Ox- 
ford days. He knew many, both dons and under- 
graduates. His long stride, and determined absence 
of direction, had severely tried all those who could 
stomach so slow a pastime as walking for the sake of 
talking. The country knew him — though he never 
knew the country — from Abingdon to Bablock Hythe. 
His name stood high, too, at the Union, where he made 
his mark during his first term in a debate on a ^^Cen- 
sorship of Literature,’’ which he advocated with 
gloom, pertinacity, and a certain youthful brilliance 
which might well have carried the day, had not an 
Irishman got up and pointed out the danger hanging 
over the Old Testament. To that he had retorted: 
“Better, sir, it should run a risk than have no risk to 
run.” From which moment he was notable. 

He stayed up four years, and went down with a 
sense of bewilderment and loss. The matured verdict 
of Oxford on this child of hers, was “Eustace Miltoun ! 
Ah ! Queer bird ! Will make his mark ! ” 

He had about this time an interview with his father 
which confirmed the impression each had formed of 
the other. It took place in the library at Monkland 
Court, on a late November afternoon. 

The light of eight candles in thin silver candlesticks, 
four on either side of the carved stone hearth, illu- 
mined that room. Their gentle radiance penetrated 
but a little way into the great dark space lined with 
books, panelled and floored with black oak, where the 
acrid fragance of leather and dried rose-leaves seemed 
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to drench the very soul with the aroma of the past. 
Above the huge fireplace, with light falling on one 
side of his shaven face, hung a portrait ^painter un- 
known — of that Cardinal Caradoc who suffered for his 
faith in the sixteenth century. Ascetic, crucified, with 
a little smile clinging to the lips and deep-set eyes, he 
presided, above the bluish flames of a log fire. 

Father and son found some difficulty in beginning. 

Each of those two felt as though he were in the 
presence of someone else’s very near relation. They 
had, in fact, seen extremely little of each other, and 
not seen that httle long. 

Lord Valleys uttered the first remark: 

“Well, my dear fellow, what are you going to do 
now? I think we can make certain of this seat down 
here, if you like to stand.’’ 

Miltoun had answered: “Thanks very much; I 
don’t think so at present.” 

Through the thin fume of his cigar Lord Valleys 
watched that long figure sunk deep in the chair oppo- 
site. 

“Why not?” he said. “You can’t begin too soon; 
unless you think you ought to go round the world.” 

“Before I can become a man of it?” 

Lord Valleys gave a rather disconcerted laugh. 

“There’s nothing in politics you can’t pick up as 
you go along,” he said. “How old are you?” 

“Twenty-four.” 

“You look older.” A faint line, as of contemplation, 
rose between his eyes. Was it fancy that a little smile 
was hovering about Miltoun’s lips ? 

“I’ve got a foolish theory,” came from those lips, 
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‘'that one must kiunv the eonditions first. I want to 
give at least live years to that." 

Lord X’alleys raised his eyebrows, '‘Waste of time/' 
he said. “ \’oifd know more at the end of it, if you 
went into the House at once. Wm take the matter too 
seriously." 

“No dcaibt." 

For fully a minute Lord \'’alleys madt' no answer; 
he felt almost rutiled. Waiting till the sen.sation had 
passed, lie said: “W<'11 my dear fellow, as vou 
please." 

Miltmnrs appnaitiiH'ship to tlu‘ [irofession of poli- 
ti('s was stu’ViHl in a slum si^tthunent; on his fathi‘r's 
(‘statt‘s; in Chamlu'rs at the dkanphu in <‘.\[>i‘ditions to 
(itTmany, Anu'riea, and tlu' llritish ('olonit‘s: in work 
at eleetituis; and in two forlorn hopi‘s to lapturc^ a 
eonstituenev whieli eoiild he trusted not to ehange its 
prineiples. He read mueh, slowly, hut with eonseien- 
tious tenaeity, p(H*try, history, and works tin phi- 
loso[ihy, religion, and sticial matters, p'ietion, and 
es[HH tally fonigm fietion, he did not t*ari‘ for. W'ith 
the utmost di*sir<‘ t<} h<' wi(U‘ and impartial, !u‘ sueked 
in what ministered lu the wants of his nature, r<‘j<*et“ 
ing uni'onst’iously all that hy its unsuitability (mdan- 
gcaani tlie* tlarne iif his private sjiirit. W hat he naid, 
in fuel, sorvtsl only to stiaaigtlien those* profouiuler 
eeinvietiiins whieli arose* from his te'mperameiit. W'ith 
a eonteanpt t>f tlu’ vulgjar ge’Wgaws e»f weadth aral rank 
he* eomhinetl a Immtile* hut inteaise* and growing eon ■ 
vietioii eif Ids eapaeity for leanlersldp, of a. spiritual 
superiority to those* wliom he* th'sireal to he^neiit. There* 
was iiei traet*, indeed, eif llu* eonunem Phariser in Mil 
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toun, he was simple and direct; but his eyes, his ges- 
tures, the whole man, proclaimed the presence of some 
secret spring of certainty, some fundamental well into 
which no disturbing glimmers penetrated. He was not 
devoid of wit, but he was devoid of that kind of wit 
which turns its eyes inward, and sees something of 
the fun that lies in being what you are. Miltoun saw 
the world and all the things thereof shaped like spires 
— even when they were circles. He seemed to have no 
sense that the Universe was equally compounded of 
those two symbols, whose point of reconciliation had 
not yet been discovered. 

Such was he, then, when the Member for his native 
division was made a peer. 

He had reached the age of thirty without ever 
having been in love, leading a life of almost savage 
purity, with one solitary breakdown. Women were 
afraid of him. And he was perhaps a little afraid of 
woman. She was in theory too lovely and desirable — 
the half-moon in a summer sky; in practice too cloy- 
ing, or too harsh. He had an affection for Barbara, his 
younger sister; but to his mother, his grandmother, or 
his eldest sister Agatha, he had never felt close. It was 
indeed amusing to see Lady Valleys with her first- 
born. Her fine figure, the blown roses of her face, her 
grey-blue eyes which had a slight tendency to roll, 
as though amusement just touched with naughtiness 
bubbled behind them, were reduced to a queer, satiri- 
cal decorum in Miltoun’s presence. Thoughts and say- 
ings verging on the risky were characteristic of her 
robust physique, of her soul which could afford to 
express almost all that occurred to it. Miltoun had 
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never, not even as a cliild, given her his contidence. 
She l)ore hini no rt'seiilnuiit, being of that large, gen- 
erous build in body and mind, rarely- -never in her 
class assoeiatiHi with the capacity for feeling ag- 
t^rieved or lowtaanl in any estitnation, even its own. 
He was, and always had l)t‘en, an odd boy, and there 
was an end <d it ! Notlung had perhaps so discon- 
certed Lady X’alUws as his want of behaviour in re- 
gard to womcm. Slu* felt it abnormal, just as she recog- 
nised the essential if duly veile<l normality of her hus- 
()and and yoimgiT son. It was this feeling which made 
her realist' almost more vividly that she had time for, 
in tlK‘ whirl of politics and fashion, the danger of his 
Friendshif) witli this lady to whom she alluded so dis- 
creetly as “Ammymad' 

Pure chance liad Ihh'U n'sponsible for the inception 
)f that friendsliip. (Joing one Dt'cember afternoon to 
the farmlumse (jf a tenant, just killed by a fall from 
;iis horse, Miltoim !uul ftmnd the widow in a slate of 
lewildiTed grit'f, thinly cloakc'd in the manner of one 
vho had alnu>st lost tlie power to express her fet'lings, 
ind had cjuitt* lost it in the preseiuT of “the gentry.” 
[laving assurcHl the p<H)r soul that she need have no 
ear aI)out fu‘r ttaianey, lu' was just U'aving, when he 
net, in the stonedlaggt‘<l entrance, a lady in a fur cap 
uul jacki't, (arrying in Iut arms a little crying boy, 
)leeiiing from a cut <m tlu' forehead, 'Taking him from 
UT atui placing him on tlu‘ table in tlu* parlour, Mil- 
oun l(H»ked at this holy, aiul saw that she was ext- 
remely grave, and soft, ami charming. Ht' imiuirc.t 
>f her whetlwr tin* mother sliould be tolcL 

Slu* shook her head. 
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^^Poor thing, not just now: let’s wash it, and bind 
it up first.” 

Together therefore they washed and bound up the 
cut. Having finished, she looked at Miltoun, and 
seemed to say: ‘You would do the telling so much 
better than I.’ 

He, therefore, told the mother and was rewarded 
by a little smile from the grave lady. 

From that meeting he took away the knowledge of 
ner name, Audrey Lees Noel, and the remembrance 
of a face, whose beauty, under a cap of squirrel’s fur, 
pursued him. Some days later passing by the villagt.^ 
green, he saw her entering a garden gate. On this 
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For the fraction of a second the vicar perhaps had 
hesitated. 

^^Oh! no — no. Sinned against, I am sure. A nice 
woman, so far as I have seen- though I’m afraid not 
one of my congregation.” 

With this, Miltoun, in whom chivalry had already 
been awakened, was content. When she asked if he 
knew her story, he would not for the world have had 
her rake up what was painful. Whatever that story, 
she could not have been to blame. She had begun 
already to be shaped by his own spirit; had become 
not a human being as it was, but an expression of his 
aspiration. . , . 

On the third evening after his passage of arms with 
Courtier, he was again at her little white cottage 
sheltering within its high garden walls. Smothered in 
roses, and with a black-brown thatch overhanging the 
old-fashioned leaded panes of the upper windows, it 
had an air of hiding from the world. Behind, as though 
on guard, tw’o pine-trees spread their dark boughs over 
the outhouses, and in any south-west wind could be 
heard speaking gravely about the weather. Tall lilac 
bushes flanked the garden, and a huge lime-tree in 
the adjoining field sighed and rustled, or on still days 
let forth the drowsy hum of countless small dusky 
bees who frequented that green hostelry. 

He found her altering a dress, sitting over it in her 
specially delicate fashion — as if all objects whatsoever, 
dresses, flowers, books, music, required from her the 
same sympathy. 

He had come from a long day’s electioneering, had 
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been heckled at two meetings, and was still sore from- 
the experience. To watch her, to be soothed aixd 
ministered to by her had never been so restful; and 
stretched out in a long chair he listened to hei' 
playing. 

Over the hill a Pierrot moon was slowly moving up 
in a sky the colour of grey irises. And in a sort of 
trance Miltoun stared at the burnt-out star, travelling 
in bright pallor. 

Across the moor a sea of shallow mist was rolling ; 
and the trees in the valley, like browsing cattle, stood 
knee-deep in whiteness, with all the air above them 
wan from an innumerable rain as of moon-dust, fall- 
ing into that white sea. Then the moon passed behind 
the lime-tree, so that a great lighted Chinese lantern 
seemed to hang blue-black from the sky. 

Suddenly, jarring and shivering the music, came a 
sound of hooting. It swelled, died away, and swelled 
again. 

Miltoun rose. 

^^That has spoiled my vision,^’ he said. ^^Mrs. Noel, 

I have something I want to say.^’ But looking down 
at her, sitting so still, with her hands resting on the 
keys, he was silent in sheer adoration. 

A voice from the door ejaculated: 

^^Oh! ma’am — oh! my lord! They’re devilling a 
gentleman on the green !” 


CHAPTER VI 


yHEN the immortal Don set out to ring all the 
bells of merriment, he was followed by one 
V V clown. Charles Courtier on the other hand 
had always been accompanied by thousands, who 
really could not understand the conduct of this man 
with no commercial sense. But though he puzzled his 
contemporaries, they did not exactly laugh at him, 
because it was reported that he had really killed some 
men, and loved some women. They found such a com- 
bination irresistible, when coupled with an appearance 
both vigorous and gallant. The son of an Oxfordshire 
clergyman, and mounted on a lost cause, he had been 
riding through the world ever since he was eighteen, 
without once getting out of the saddle. The secret of 
this endurance lay perhaps in his unconsciousness that 
he was in the saddle at all. It was as much his natural 
seat as office stools to other mortals. He made no capi- 
tal out of errantry, his temperament being far too like 
his red-gold hair, which people compared to flames, 
consuming all before them, tiis vices were patent; too 
incurable an optimism; an admiration for beauty such 
as must sometimes have caused him to forget which 
woman he was most in love with; too thin a skin; too 
hot a heart; hatred of humbug, and habitual neglect 
of his own interest. Unmarried, with many friends, 
and many enemies, he kept his body like a sword- 
blade, his soul always at white heat. 
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That one who admitted to having taken part in 
five wars should be mixing in a by-election in the 
cause of Peace, was not so inconsistent as might be 
supposed; for he had always fought on the losing side, 
and there seemed to him at the moment no side so 
losing as that of Peace. No great politician, he was 
not an orator, nor even a glib talker; 5^et a quiet mor- 
dancy of tongue, and the white-hot look in his eyes, 
never failed to make an impression of some kind on 
an audience. 

There was, however, hardly a corner of England 
where orations on behalf of Peace had a poorer chance 
than the Bucklandbury division. To say that Court- 
ier had made himself unpopular with its matter-of- 
fact, independent, stolid, yet quick-tempered popu- 
lation, would be inadequate. He had outraged their 
beliefs, and roused the most profound suspicions. 
They could not, for the life of them, make out what 
he was at. Though by his adventures and his book, 
^Teace — a lost Cause, he was, in London, a conspicu 
ous figure, they had naturally never heard of him; and 
his adventure to these parts seemed to them an al- 
most ludicrous example of pure idea poking its nose 
into plain facts — the idea that nations ought to, and 
could live in peace being so very pure; and the fact 
that they never had, so very plain ! 

At Monkland, which was all Court estate, there" 
were naturally but few supporters of Miltoun’s op- 
ponent, Mr. Humphrey Chilcox, and the reception 
accorded to the champion of Peace soon passed froTn 
curiosity to derision, from derision to menace, til! 
Courtier's attitude became so defiant, and his sen- 
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tences so heated that he was only saved from a rough 
handling by the influential interposition of the vicar. 

Yet when he began to address them he had felt 
irresistibly attracted. They looked such capital, in- 
dependent fellows. Waiting for his turn to speak, he 
had marked them down as men after his own heart. 

For though Courtier knew that against an unpopular 
idea there must always be a majority, he never thought 
so ill of any individual as to suppose him capable of 
belonging to that ill-omened body. 

Surely these fine, independent fellows were not to 
be hoodwinked by the Jingoes ! It had been one more 
disillusion. He had not taken it lying down; neither 
had his audience. They dispersed without forgiving; 
they came together again without having forgotten. 

The village Inn, a little white building vrhose small 
windows were overgrown with creepers, had a single I 

guest’s bedroom on the upper floor, and a little sitting- 
room where Courtier took his meals. The rest of the ^ 

house was but stone-floored bar with a long wooden j 

bench against the back wall, whence nightly a stream 
of talk would issue, all harsh a^s, and sudden soft u’s; 
whence too a figure, a little unsteady, would now and i 

again emerge, to a chorus of ^‘Gude naights,” stand i 

still under the ash-trees to light his pipe, then move ' 

slowly home. [ 

But on that evening, when the trees, like cattle, I 

stood knee-deep in the moon-dust, those who came I 

out from the bar-room did not go away; they hung l 

about in the shadows, and were joined by other figures j 

creeping furtively through the bright moonlight, from I 

behind the Inn. Presently more figures moved up j 
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from the lanes and the churchyard path, till thirt}' or 
more were huddled there, and their stealthy murmur 
of talk distilled a rare savour of illicit joy. Unholi- 
hilarity, indeed, seemed lurking in the deep tree- 
shadow, before the wan Inn, whence from a single 
lighted window came forth the half-chanting sound 
of a man’s voice reading out loud. Laughter was 
smothered, talk whispered. 

^^He’m a-practisin’ his spaches.” ''^Smoke the cun- 
nin’ old vox out!” ''Red pepper’s the proper stuff.” 
"See mun sneeze! We’ve a-scriied up the door.” 

Then, as a face showed at the lighted window, a 
burst of harsh laughter broke the hush. 

He at the window was seen struggling violently to 
wrench away a bar. The laughter swelled to hooting. 
The prisoner forced his way through, dropped to the 
ground, rose, staggered, and fell. 

A voice said sharply: 

"What’s this?” 

Out of the sounds of scuffling and scattering canu‘ 
the whisper: "His lordship!” And the shade under 
the ash-trees became deserted, save by the tall dark 
figure of a man, and a woman’s white shape. 

"Is that you, Mr. Courtier? Are you hurt?” 

A chuckle rose from the recumbent figure. 

"Only my knee. The beggars ! They iirecious nearly 
choked me, though.” 


CHAPTER VII 


B ertie Car.4doc, leaving the smoking-room at 
. Monkland Court that same evening, on his 
way to bed, went to the Georgian corridor, 
where his pet barometer was hanging. To look at the 
glass had become the nightly habit of one who gave 
all the time he could spare from his profession to 
hunting in the winter and to racing in the summer. 

The Hon. Hubert Caradoc, an apprentice to the 
calling of diplomacy, more completely than any liv- 
ing Caradoc embodied the characteristic strength and 
weaknesses of that family. He was of fair height, and 
wiry build. His weathered face, under sleek, dark hair, 
had regular, rather small features, and wore an ex- 
pression of alert resolution, masked by impassivity. 
Over his inquiring, hazel-gre}^ eyes the lids were al- 
most religiously kept half drawn. He had been born 
reticent, and great, indeed, was the emotion under 
which he suffered when the whole of his eyes were 
visible. His nose was finely chiselled, and had little 
flesh. His lips, covered by a small, dark moustache, 
scarcely opened to emit his speeches, which were ut- 
tered in a voice singularly muffled, yet unexpectedly 
quick. The whole personality was that of a man prac- 
tical, spirited, guarded, resourceful, with great power 
of self-control, who looked at life as if she were a horse 
under him, to whom he must give way just so far as 
was necessary to keep mastery of her. A man to whom 
ideas were of no valu.'?', except when wedded to imme- 
diate action; essentially neat; demanding to be “done 
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well,” but capable of stoicism if necessary; urbane, 
yet always in readiness to thrust; able only to con- 
done the failings and to compassionate the kinds of 
distress which his own experience had taught him 
to understand. Such was Miltoun’s younger brother 
at the age of twenty-six. 

Having noted that the glass was steady, he was 
about to seek the stairway, when he saw at the farther 
end of the entrance-hall three figures advancing arm- 
in-arm. Habitually both curious and wary, he waited 
till they came within the radius of a lamp; then, see- 
ing them to be those of Miltoun and a footman, sup- 
porting between them a lame man, he at once hast ened 
forward. 

^^Have you put your knee out, sir? Hold on a min- 
ute! Get a chair, Charles.” 

■Seating the stranger in this chair, Bertie rollcxi up 
the trouser, and passed his fingers round the knee. 
There was a sort of loving-kindness in that movement, 
as of a hand which had in its time felt the joints and 
sinews of innumerable horses. 

^^H’m!” he said; '^can you stand a bit of a jerk? 
Catch hold of him behind, Eustace. Sit down on the 
floor, Charles, and hold the legs of the chair. Now 
then!” And taking up the foot, he pulled. There was 
a click, a little noise of teeth ground together; and 
Bertie said: ^^Good man — shan’t have to have the vet. 
to you, this time.” 

Having conducted their lame guest to a room in 
the Georgian corridor hastily converted to a bedroom, 
the two brothers presently left him to the attentions 
of the footman. 
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''Well old man,” said Bertie, as they sought their 
r(K)ms; '‘that s put paid to his name won’t do you 
any niore harm tliis journey, (iood plucked one, 
though I " 

The report tliat (’ourtica* was harI)oured beneath 
their roof wtait the round of the family before break- 
fast, througli tlie agency of one whose {)ractice it was 
to know all things, and to see that others partook of 
that knowledge. Idttle Ann, paying her customary 
morning visit to lua* mother’s room, took her stand 
with face turiuai up and hands clasping her belt, and 
began at (Uice. 

“Uncle I'histact* brought a man last night with a 
wounded U‘g, aiul Vnvlv Hertit' [allied it out straight. 
William says tliat ('hurh'S says lu‘ only made a noise 
like this” thtaa‘ was a faint .sound of small chum|)- 
ing teeth: ‘‘And lu‘’s the man that’s slaying at the 
Inn, and tie* stairs wtu-e too narrow to carry him up, 
William says: and if his knee was put out he won’t 
be able to walk witliout a stick for a long time, ('an 
I go to Fatlier ?” 

Agatha, wlio was having tuT hair brushed, thought : 

‘ I’m not surt* whethc*r la^lts so low as tliat are whole- 
some’; and murmured: “Wait a minuttd” 

But \iti\v Ann was gtuuu and her voice ('ould be 
heard in the dressing room i'limbing up towards Sir 
William, wIuj fnmi (lie souml of his replies, was mani- 
festly sliaviug. When Agatha, who nev<‘r could ri‘sist 
a !egitimat(' opportunity of a|)proaehing Iut husband, 
looked in, he wa^ ahmt\ and rallu'r thoughtful a tall 
man witli a solid, steady faet* and cautious ey(‘s, not 
in tnitli rtanarkabh' (‘xei'iU to his own wift\ 
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“That fellow Courtier’s caught by the leg/’ he 
said. “Don’t know what your Mother will say to aix 
enemy in the camp.” 

“Isn’t he a freethinker, and rather ” 

Sir William, following his own thoughts, inter- 
rupted: 

“Just as well, of course, so far as Miltoun’s con- 
cerned, to have got him here.” 

Agatha sighed: “Well, I suppose we shall have to 
be nice to him. I’ll tell Mother.” 

Sir William smiled. 

“Ann will see to that,” he said. 

Ann was seeing to that. 

Seated in the embrasure of the window behind the 
looking-glass, where Lady Valleys was still occupied , 
she was saying: 

“He fell out of the window because of the reci 
pepper. Miss Wallace says he is a hostage — ^what does 
hostage mean, Granny?” 

When six years ago that word had first fallen oia 
Lady Valleys’* ears, she had thought: ‘Oh! dear! Am 
I really Granny?’ It had been a shock, had seemed 
the end of so much; but the matter-of-fact heroism, 
of women, so much quicker to accept the inevitable 
than men, had soon come to her aid, and now, unlike 
her husband, she did not care a bit. For all that she 
answered nothing, partly because it was not neces- 
sary to speak in order to sustain a conversation wdth 
little Ann, and partly because she was deep in thought. 

The man was injured! Hospitality, of course- *■ 

especially since their own tenants had committed the 
outrage! Still, to welcome a man who had gone out 
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of his way to come down here and stump the country 
against her own son, was rather a tall order. It might 
have been worse, no doubt. If, for instance, he had 
been some “impossible’^ Nonconformist Radical! 
This Mr. Courtier was a free lance — rather a well- 
known man, an interesting creature. She must see 
that he felt “at home” and comfortable. If he were 
pumped judiciously, no doubt one could find out 
about this woman. Moreover, the acceptance of their 
“salt” would silence him politically, if she knew any- 
thing of that type of man, who always had something 
in him of the Arab’s creed. Her mind, that of a capable 
administrator, took in all the practical significance of 
this incident, which, although untoward, was not 
without its comic side to one disposed to find zest 
and humour in everything which did not absolutely 
run counter to her interests and philosophy. 

The voice of little Ann broke in on her reflections. 

“I’m going to Auntie Babs now.” 

“Very well; give me a kiss first.” 

Little Ann thrust up her face, so that its sudden 
little nose penetrated Lady Valleys’ soft curving 
lips. . . . 

When early that same afternoon Courtier, leaning 
on a stick, passed from his room out on to the terrace, 
he was confronted by three sunlit peacocks marching 
slowly across a lawn towards a statue of Diana. With 
incredible dignity those birds moved, as if never in 
their lives had they been hurried. They seemed indeed 
to know that when they got there, there would be 
nothing for them to do but to come back again. Be- 
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yond them, through the tall trees, over some wooded 
foot-hills of the moorland and a promised land of 
pinkish fields, .pasture, and orchards, the prospect 
stretched to the far sea. Heat clothed this view with 
a kind of opalescence, a fairy garment, transmuting 
all values, so that the four square walls and tall chim- 
neys of the pottery-works a few miles down the valley 
seemed to Courtier like a vision of some old fortified 
Italian town. His sensations, finding himself in this 
galley, were peculiar. For his feeling towards Miltoun, 
whom he had twice met at Mrs. Noel’s, was, in spite 
of disagreements, by no means unfriendly, while his 
feeling towards Miltoun’s family was not yet in exist- 
ence. Having lived from hand to mouth, and in many 
countries, since he left Westminster School, he had 
now practically no class feelings. An attitude of ho's- 
tility to aristocracy because it was aristocracy, was 
as incomprehensible to him as an attitude of defer- 
ence. His sensations habitually shaped themselves in 
accordance with those two permanent requirements 
of his nature, liking for adventure, and hatred of 
tyranny. The labourer who beat.his wdfe, the shopman 
who sweated his ‘^hands,” the' parson who consigned 
his parishioners to hell, the peer wdio rode roughshod 
— all were equally odious to him. He thought of people 
as individuals, and it was, as it were, by accident that 
he had conceived the class generalisation which he had 
fired back at Miltoun from Mrs. Noel’s window. San- 
guine, accustomed to queer environments, and alwavs. 
catching at the moment as it flew, he had not to fight 
with the timidities and irritations of a nervous tem- 
perament. His cheery courtesy was only disturbed 
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when he l)ecanie conscious of some sentiment which 
iippearecl to him meaii or cowanlly. On such occa- 
sions, not perhai>s infrtHiiumt, his face looked as if his 
heart were plu'sically funiin^n and since his shell of 
stoicism was nt^vta* tiuit(‘ nulled hy this heat, a very 
peculiar exprt‘ssion was tlu‘ result, a sort of calm, sar- 
donic, desperate, jolly look. 

His chief fetlinu:, tlien, at the outra|>je which had 
laid him captive' in the t'nt'iny s camp, was one of 
vague amusement, arid curiosity. lVo[)le round alxnit 
spoke fairly well of this C'aradoc family. Hiere did 
not seem to he any lack ot kindly feeling between 
them and tlieir tenants; there was said to he no grill- 
ing destitution, nor any particular illdiousing on their 
estate. And if the inhaliitauts wt're not encouraged to 
improve themselves, tluy wert' at all events main- 
tained at a ct*rtain h‘vt*l, by steady ami not ungener- 
ous supm'vision. When a I'oof re(juin‘d thatciving it 
was tluitched; when a man lu'came too old to work, 
he was not suffenni to lapst* into tlie Workhou.se. In 
had years for wtiol, or beasts, or crops, tlie farnu'rs 
received a gra<iuated remi.ssion of rent, d'he pottery- 
works were run on a liberal if autocratic liasis. It was 
true that tlnaigh Lord Mdleys was said to he a staunch 
supportcT of a *‘l)ack to the land” policy, no dLspo.si- 
tion was shown io encourage peopl(‘ to stdtie on these 
particular lands, no doulit from a fet'ling that such 
settlers would not do them so much justice as their 
present owiu'r. Imleed so firmly di<l this c‘onvicticm 
seemingly oldain, that Lord Vldhys' agent was not 
unfrecjiu'ntly ohscu’vi'd to ht‘ fmying a little hit more. 

hut, since in this lift' one notiers only what interests 
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him, all this gossip, half complinientary, half not, had 
fallen but lightly on. the ears of the champion of Peace 
during his campaign, for he was, as has been said, but 
a poor politician, and rode his own horse very much 
his own way. 

While he stood there enjoying the view, he heard a 
small high voice, and became conscious of a little girl 
in a very shady hat so far back on her brown hair that 
it did not shade her; and of a small hand put out in 
front. He took the hand, and answered: 

Thank you, I am well — and you?’^ perceiving the 
while that a pair of wide frank eyes were examining 
his leg. 

^^Does it hurt?'’ 

"^Not to speak of." 

“My pony's leg was blistered. Granny is coming to 
look at it.” 

“I see.” 

“I have to go now. I hope you'll soon be better. 
Good-bye ! ” 

Then, instead of the little girl, Courtier saw a tall 
and rather florid woman regarding him with a sort of 
quizzical dignity. She wore a stiflish fawn-coloured 
dress which seemed to be cut a little too tight round 
her substantial hips, for it quite neglected to embrace 
her knees. She had on no hat, no gloves, no ornaments, 
except the rings on her fingers, and a little jewelled 
watch in a leather bracelet on her wrist. There was, 
indeed, about her whole figure an air of almost pro- 
fessional escape from finery. 

Stretching out a well-shaped but not small hand, 
she said: 
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most heartily apologise to you, Mr. Courtier.- 

^^Not at all/’ 

do hope you’re comfortable. Have th^" given 
you everything you want?” 

‘'More than everything.” 

“ It really was disgraceful 1 However it’s brought us 
the pleasure of making your acquaintance. I’ve read 
your book, of course.” 

To Courtier it seemed that on this lady’s face had 
come a look which seemed to say: ‘Yes, very clever 
and amusing, quite enjoyable I But the ideas ? What ? 
You know very well they won’t do — in fact they 
mmint do !’ 

"That’s very nice of you.” 

But into Lady Valleys’ answer, "I don’t agree wnth 
it a bit, you know!” there had crept a touch of as- 
perity, as though she knew that he had smiled inside. 
"What we want preached in these days are the war- 
like virtues — especially by a warrior.” 

"Believe me, Lady Valleys, the warlike virtues are 
best left to men of more virgin imagination.” 

He received a quick look, and the words: "Any- 
way, I’m sure you don’t care a rap for politics. You 
know Mrs. Lees Noel, don’t you? What a pretty 
woman she is ! ” 

But as she spoke Courtier saw a young girl coming 
along the terrace. She had evidently been riding, for 
she wore high boots and a skirt which had enabled 
her to sit astride. Her eyes were blue, and her hair — 
the colour of beech-leaves in autumn with the sun 
shining through — was coiled up tight under a small 
soft hat. She was tall, and moved towards them like 
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one endowed with great length from the hip joint to 
the knee. Joy of life, serene, unconscious vigour, 
seemed to radiate from her whole face and figure. 

At Lady Valleys' words: 

Ah, Babs ! My daughter Barbara — Mr. Courtier/' 
he put out his hand, received within it some gaunt- 
leted fingers held out with a smile, and heard her 
say: 

^^Miltoun’s gone up to Town, Mother; I was going 
to motor in to Bucklandbury with a message he gave 
me; so I can fetch Granny out from the station." 

You had better take Ann, or she’ll make our lives 
a burden; and perhaps Mr. Courtier would like an 
airing. Is your knee fit, do you think?" 

Glancing at the apparition, Courtier replied: 

‘^Itis." 

Never since the age of seven had he been able to 
look on feminine beauty without a sense of warmth 
and faint excitement; and seeing now’’ perhaps the 
most beautiful girl he had ever beheld, he desired to 
be wdth her wherever she might be going. There was 
too something very fascinating in the way she smiled,, 
as if she had a little seen through his sentiments. 

“Well then," she said, “we’d better look for Ann." 

After short but vigorous search little Ann was found 
— in the car, instinct having told her of a forw^ard 
movement in which it was her duty to take part. And 
soon they had started, Ann between them in that 
state of silence to which she became liable when really 
interested. 

From the Monkland estate, flowered, lawned, and 
timbered, to the open moor, was like passing to an- 
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Other world; for no sooner was the last lodge of the 
Western drive left behind, than there came into sud- 
den view the most pagan bit of landscape in all Eng- 
land. In this wdld parliament-house, clouds, rocks, sun, 
and winds met and consulted. The ‘‘old’" men, too, 
had left their spirits among the great stones, which 
lay couched like lions on the hill-tops, under the white 
clouds, and their brethren, the hunting buzzard hawks. 
Here the very rocks w^ere restless, changing form, and 
sense, and colour from day to day, as though w^or- 
shipping the unexpected, and refusing themselves to 
law. The winds too in their passage revolted against 
their courses, and came tearing down wherever there 
w-ere combes or crannies, so that men in their shelters 
might still learn the power of the wild gods. 

The wonders of this prospect were entirely lost on 
little Ann, and somewhat so on Courtier, deeply en- 
gaged in reconciling those two alien principles, cour- 
tesy, and the love of looking at a pretty face. He was 
wondering too what this girl of twenty, who had the 
self-possession of a woman of forty, might be think- 
ing. It was little Ann who broke the silence. 

'^‘ Auntie Babs, it wasn’t a very strong house, was 
it?” 

Courtier looked in the direction of her small finger. 
There was the wreck of a little house, which stood 
close to a stone man who had obviously possessed that 
hill before there were men of flesh. Over one corner of 
the sorry ruin, a single patch of roof still clung, but 
the rest was open. 

“He was a silly man to build it, wasn’t he, Ann? 
That’s why they call it Ashman’s Folly.” 
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“Is he alive?” 

“Not quite — ^it’s just a hundred years ago.” 

“What made him build it here?” 

“He hated women, and — the roof fell in on him.” 

“Why did he hate women?” 

“He was a crank.” 

“What is a crank?” 

“Ask Mr. Courtier.” 

Under this girl’s calm quizzical glance, Courtier 
endeavoured to find an answer to that question. 

“A crank,” he said slowly, “is a man like me.” 

He heard a little laugh, and became acutely con- 
scious of Ann’s dispassionate examining eyes. 

“Is Uncle Eustace a crank?” 

“You know now, Mr. Courtier, what Ann thinks 
of you. You think a good deal of Uncle Eustace, don’t 
you, Ann?” 

“Yes,” said Ann, and fixed her eyes before her. But 
Courtier gazed sideways over her hatless head. 

His exhilaration was increasing every moment. 
This girl reminded him of a two-year-old filly he had 
once seen, stepping out of Ascot paddock for her first 
race, with the sun glistening on her satin chestnut 
skin, her neck held high, her eyes all fire — as sure to 
win, as that grass was green. It was difficult to believe 
her Miltoun’s sister. It was difficult to believe any of 
those four young CarMocs related. The grave ascetic 
Miltoun, wrapped in the garment of his spirit; mild, 
domestic, strait-laced Agatha; Bertie, muffled, shrewd, 
and steely; and this frank, joyful conquering Barbara 
— the range was wide. 

But the car had left the moor, and, down a steep 
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hill, was passing the small villas and little grey work- 
men's houses outside the town of Bucklandbury. 

^‘Ann and I have to go on to Miltoun's headquar- 
ters. Shall I drop you at the enemy's, Mr. Courtier? 
Stop, please, Frith." 

And before Courtier could assent, they had pulled 
up at a house on which was inscribed with extraor- 
dinary vigour: '^Chilcox for Bucklandbury." 

Hobbling into the Committee-room of Mr. Hum- 
phrey Chilcox, which smelled of paint, Courtier took 
with him the scented memory of youth, and amber- 
gris, and Harris tweed. 

In that room three men were assembled round a 
table; the eldest of whom, endowed with little grey 
eyes, a stubbly beard, and that mysterious something 
only found in those who have been mayors, rose at 
once and came towards him. 

“Mr. Courtier, I believe," he said bluflEly. “Glad to 
see you, sir. Most distressed to hear of this outrage. 
Though in a way, it’s done us good. Yes, really. Grossly 
against fair play. Shouldn't be surprised if it turned a 
couple of hundred votes. You carry the effects of it 
about with you, I see." 

A thin, refined man, with wiry hair, also came up, 
holding a newspaper in his hand, 

“It has had one rather embarrassing effect," he 
said. “Read this: 

^OUTRAGE ON A DISTINGUISHED VISITOR. 
aORD MILTOUN’S EVENING ADVENTURE.' " 


Courtier read a paragraph. 
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The man with the little eyes broke the ominous 
silence which ensued. 

^'One of our side must have seen the whole thing, 
jumped on his bicycle and brought in the account be- 
fore they went to press. They make no imputation on 
the lady— simply state the facts. Quite enough,’’ he 
added with impersonal grimness; “I think he’s done 
for himself, sir.” 

The man with the refined face added nervou.sly: 

‘^^We couldn’t help it, Mr. Courtier; I realh^ don’t 
know what we can do. I don’t like it a bit.” ^ 

^^Has your candidate seen this?” Courtier asked. 

Can’t have,” struck in the third Committee-man; 
^‘we hadn’t seen it ourselves until an hour ago.” 

^^I should never have permitted it,” said the man 
with the refined face; “I blame the editor greatly.” 

^Xome to that ” said the little-eyed man, 

‘^it’s a plain piece of news. If it makes a stir, that's 
not our fault. The paper imputes nothing, it states. 
Position of the lady happens to do the rest. C\in’l 
help it, and moreover, sir, speaking for self, don't, 
want to. We’ll have no loose morals in public life down 
here, please God ! ” There was real feeling in his words; 
then, catching sight of Courtier’s face, he added: “Do 
you know this lady?” 

“Ever since she was a child. Anyone who speaks 
evil of her, has to reckon with me.” 

The man with the refined face said earnestly: 

“Believe me, Mr. Courtier, I entirely syn;pathise. 
We had nothing to do with the paragraph. It’s om^ 
of those incidents where one benefits against one’s 
will. Most unfortunate that she came out on to the 
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green with Lord Miltoun; you know what people 
ared’ 

^^It’s the head-line that does it,” said the third 
Committee-man; they’ve put what will attract the 
public.” 

“I don’t know, I don’t know,” said the little-eyed 
man stubbornly; Lord Miltoun will spend his eve- 
nings with lonely ladies, he can’t blame anybody but 
himself.” 

Courtier looked from face to face. 

“This closes my connection with the campaign,” 
he said: “What’s the address of this paper?” And 
without waiting for an answer, he took up the jour- 
nal and hobbled from the room. He stood a minute 
outside finding the address, then made his way down 
the street. 




CHAPTER VIII 


B y the side of little Ann, Barbara sat leaning 
. back amongst the cushions of the car. In spite 
of being already launched into high-caste life 
which brings with it an early knowledge of the world, 
she had still some of the eagerness in her face which 
makes children lovable. Yet she looked negligently 
enough at the citizens of Bucklandbury, being already 
a little conscious of the strange mixture of sentiment 
peculiar to her countrymen in presence of herself— 
that curious expression on their faces resulting from 
the continual attempt to look down their noses while 
slanting their eyes upwards. Yes, she was already 
alive to that mysterious glance which had built the 
national house and insured it afterwards — foe to- 
cynicism, pessimism, and anything French or Rus- 
sian; parent of all the national virtues, and all tlic 
national vices of idealism and muddleheadedness, of 
independence and servility; fosterer of conduct, mur- 
derer of speculation; looking up and looking dowm, 
but never straight at anything; most high, most deej), 
most queer; and ever bubbling-up from the essential 
Well of Emulation. 

Surrounded by that glance, waiting for Courtier J 
Barbara, not less British than her neighbours, was 
secretly slanting her own eyes up and down over the 
absent figure of her new acquaintance. She too wanted 
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something she <'oul<i look up to, and at the same time 
see (lamne<l first. And in tliis knight-errant it seemed 
to her tluit she had got it. 

He was a creature from another world. She had met 
many men, hut not as yet one ([uite of this sort. It 
was ratlu'i* nicc^ to he with a clever man, vvho had none 
the less done so many <Hit<loor things, been through so 
many bodily adventurt's. 'The mere writers, or even the 
‘"Bohemians,” wliom she ot'casionally met, were after 
all only "chaplains to tlie C'ourt,” neces.sary to keep 
aristocracy in touch witli the latest development of 
literature and art. Hut this Mr. Courtier wa.s a man 
i)f action; he could not ht‘ looked on with the amused, 
admiring t<»leration suited to men remarkable only for 
ideas, and th(‘ way they put them into paint or ink. 
He had used, and eouhl u.se, tlH‘ sword, even in the 
:ausi‘ of ih‘ae(\ He could lo\'(‘, had Iove<l, or so they 
jaid. If Barbara had betm a girl of twcmty in another 
:lass, she would prolnddy never have heard of this* 
md if she /W h(‘ard, it might very well have dismayed 
,)r shocked her. But she had heard, and without shock, 
)ecause slie liad alr<’ady learned that men were like 
.hat, and women too sometinu^s. 

It was with ((uite a little pang of eonecTH that she 
;aw him holihling dowm tlu* street towards her; and 
vhen lie was oiu'c nmre seated, she told the ehauf 
cur: ‘*lo tlie station, Fritli. Quick, please!” and 
)egan, 

*‘^‘ou are imt to fu* trusted a bit. What wtwe you 
loing?” 

But (kmrtier smiled grimly over the head of Ann, 

a silence. 
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At this, almost the first time she had ever yet 
encountered a distinct rebuff, Barbara quivered, as 
though she had been touched lightly with a whip. 
Her lips closed firmly, her eyes began to dance. 
‘Very weU, my dear,’ she thought. But presently 
stealing a look at him, she became aware of such a 
queer expression on his face, that she forgot she was 
offended. 

“Is anything wrong, Mr. Courtier?” 

“Yes, Lady Barbara, something is very wrong — 
that miserable mean thing, the human tongue.” 

Barbara had an intuitive knowledge of how to 
handle things, a kind of moral sangfroid, drawn in 
from the faces she had watched, the talk she had 
heard, from her youth up. She trusted those intui- 
tions, and letting her eyes conspire with his over 
Ann’s brown hair, she said: 

“Anything to do with Mrs. N ?” Seeing “Yes” 

in his eyes, she added quickly: “And M ?” 

Courtier nodded. 

“I thought that Was coming. Let them babble! 
Who cares ? ” 

She caught an approving glance, and the word, 
“Good!” 

But the car had drawn up at Bucklandbury Station. 

The little grey figure of Lady Casterley, coming out 
of the station doorway, showed but slight sign of her 
long travel. She stopped to take the car in, from 
chauffeur to Courtier. 

“Well, Frith! — Mr. Courtier, is it? I know your 
book, and I don’t approve of you; you’re a dangerous 
man — How do you do ? I must have those two bags. 
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llie cart taui briiiii: the rest. . , . Randle, get up in 
front, and don't get dusty. Ann!" But Ann was al- 
ready beside* tlie eliaulTeur, liaving long planned this 
improvement. ‘‘IFm! So you’ve hurt your leg, sir? 
Keep still I We can sit three. , . . Now, my dear, I 
can kiss you ! \”ou’vi‘ gnnvn 1" 

Lady C’asterltw’s kiss, onec* received, was never for- 
gotten; neither [Ha'liaps was Barbara's. Vet they were 
ditTerent. Lor, in tin* east* of Lady (asterley, the old 
eyes, l)right and investigating, could be .seen deciding 
the exact spot n»r tlu* lips to touch; then the face with 
its ihni cliiu was tiartt‘d forward; the lips paused a 
secoiul, as tlunigh tc make (juite ct'rtain, then suddenly 
dug hard ami dry into the middle of the cheek, qua- 
vered h^r the fructitm <d' a st'cond as if trying to re- 
meml)er t<i tu* soft, ami were rt'laxed like the elastic 
of a catapult. And in tlie case of Barbara, first a sort 
of liglit camt* into her tyts, them lu‘r chin tilted a little, 
then her lips poutt‘d a HttU*, her liody ([uivered, us if 
it were gt'tting a si/.e larg(‘r, lu*r hair breathed, there 
was a small >wt‘tg sound; it was over, 
ihus kis>ing her gr;indmot!u‘r, Barbara resumed 
her seat, ami lt»ok<‘d at (‘ourtier, “Sitting three" as 
they were, he was tinu hini!: her, and it .si*enu‘d to her 
somehow that lu* did not miml. 

llu* wind had rLam, blowing fnun tlu* W<‘st, and 
sunsliim* wa ^ ll\ing: on it. I he eall <*t the euekoos a 
little sliarpened folhiwetl tlu* swift travelling ear. 
And that essrntiai sweetmss of the moor, horn of tlu* 
heatlu'r root^ ami tlu* south west wind, was stealing 
out from umlt*r the y(nmg f«*rns. 

With lu*r thin nostrils distended to this scent, Lady 
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Casterley bore a distinct resemblance to a small, fine 
game-bird. 

^‘You smell nice down here,’^ she said. ^^Now, Mr. 
Courtier, before I forget — ^who is this Mrs. Lees Noel 
that I hear so much of?” 

At that question, Barbara could not help sliding 
her eyes round. How would he stand up to Granny ? 
It was the moment to see what he was made of. 
Granny was terrific ! 

very charming woman, Lady Casterley.” 

“No doubt; but I am tired of hearing that. What 
is her story?” 

“Has she one?” 

“Ha!” said Lady Casterley- 

Ever so slightly Barbara let her arm press against 
Courtier’s. It was so delicious to hear Granny getting 
no forwarder. 

“I may take it she has a past, then?” 

“Not from me, Lady Casterley.” 

Again Barbara gave him that imperceptible and 
flattering touch. 

“Well, this is all very mysterious. I shall find out 
for myself. You know her, my dear. You must take 
me to see her.” 

“Dear Granny! If people hadn’t pasts, they 
wouldn’t have futures.” 

Lady Casterley let her little claw-like hand descend 
on her granddaughter’s thigh. 

“Don’t talk nonsense, and don’t stretch like that !” 
she said; “you’re too large already. . . .” 

At dinner that night they were all in possession of 
the news. Sir William had been informed by the local 
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agent at SUiwrUni, wIutc Lord Harbinger's speech 
had sutTertHl from some rudt‘ interruptions. 'Fhc Hon. 
GeoiTrey Winlou\ ha\dng svmt his wife on, had flown 
over in his In|)lant‘ troni Winkleigh, and brought a 
copy of "the rag" with hirti. I'he one member of the 
small houst‘-party who had not lu^ard the report be- 
fore dinner was !.ord Dennis Kitz-Harold, Lady Gas- 
terley’s brotlua*. 

Little, of etuirse, was said. But after the ladies had 
withdrawn. Harbinger, with tliat plain-spoken spon- 
taneit}' wliicli was so unexpected, perhaps a little in- 
tentionally s<n in coJineetion with his almost classically 
formed fae<‘, uttiaa^d words to the effect that, if they 
(lid not fundanuaitally kick that rumour, it was all up 
with Miltcnin. Really this was serious! And the beg- 
gars knew it, and they were going to work it. And 
Miltoun had g<nu* up to down, no <me knew what for. 
It was the d<*vil <g’ a nuss I 

In all ttu' etuiversation of tliis ViUing man there was 
that peculiar lu’and of v<ne(* wliicli seems twer rebut- 
ting an accusati<ni of being serious a brand of voic'e 
and manmn* warninte<l against anything .save ridicaile; 
and in the fac<' iif riilit uie apt io disapptuir. 'File words, 
just a little saitirball} spoken: “What is, my dear 
young man?" stopped him at onee. 

Looking for tlie lomphanent and counterpart of 
Lady C'asti’rhw, <»ne woul<l perliaps have singled out 
her brother. All \wv alwupt division was negated in 
his prtdoniul, ironical urbanity. His voie(^ and look 
and manner W(*n' like hi -, v(‘lvet eciat, which had her(^ 
and ihviv a w!iiti-.h sheen, as if it had been touched 
by mcJonlighf. Mi » hair focj had that sheen. His very 
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delicate features were framed in a white beard and 
moustache of Elizabethan shape. His eyes, hazel and 
still clear, looked out very straight, with a certain dry 
kindliness. His face, though unweathered and un- 
seamed, and much too line and thin in texture, had a 
curious affinity to the faces of old sailors or lishermen 
who have lived a simple, practical life in the light of 
an overmastering tradition. It was the face of a man 
with a very set creed, and inclined to be satiric towards 
innovations, examined by him and rejected full fifty 
years ago. One felt that a brain not devoid either of 
subtlety or agsthetic quality had long given up all at- 
tempts to interfere with conduct; that all shrewdness 
of speculation had given place to shrewdness of prac- 
tical judgment based on very definite experience. 
Owing to lack of advertising power, natural to one so 
conscious of his dignity as to have lost all care for it, 
and to his devotion to a certain lady, only closed by 
death, his life had been lived, as it were, in shadow. 
Still, he possessed a peculiar influence in Society, be- 
cause it was known to be impossible to get him to look 
at things in a complicated way. He was regarded rather 
as a last resort, however. “Bad as that? Well, there’s 
old Eitz-Harold ! Try him ! He won’t advise you, but 
he’ll say something.” 

And in the heart of that irreverent young man, 
Harbinger, there stirred a sort of misgiving. Had he 
expressed himself too freely? Had he said anything 
too thick? He had forgotten the old boy! Stirring 
Bertie up with his foot, he murmured: “Forgot you 
didn’t know, sir. Bertie will explain.” 

Thus called on, Bertie, opening his lips a very little 
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way, and fixing his half-closed eyes on his great-uncle, 
explained. There was a lady at the cottage — a nice 
woman — Mr. Courtier knew her — old Miltoun went 
there sometimes — rather late the other evening — 
these devils were making the most of it — suggesting 
— lose him the election, if they didn’t look out. Per- 
fect rot, of course ! 

In his opinion, old Miltoun, though as steady as 
Time, had been a flat to let the woman come out with 
him on to the Green, showing clearly where he had 
been, when he ran to Courtier’s rescue. You couldn’t 
play about with women who had no form that any- 
one knew anything of, however promising they might 
look. 

Then, out of a silence Winlow asked: What was to 
be done? Should Miltoun be wired for? A thing like 
this spread like wildfire! Sir William — a man not 
accustomed to underrate difSculties — was afraid it 
was going to be troublesome. Harbinger expressed 
the opinion that the editor ought to be kicked. Did 
anybody know what Courtier had done when he heard 
of it? Where was he — dining in his room? Bertie 
suggested that if Miltoun was at Valleys House, it 
mightn’t be too late to wire to him. The thing ought 
to be stemmed at once ! And in all this concern about 
the situation there kept cropping out quaint little 
outbursts of desire to disregard the whole thing as 
infernal insolence, and metaphorically t'^ punch the 
beggars’ heads, natural to young men of breeding. 

Then, out of another silence came the voice of Lord 
Dennis : 

am thinking of this poor lady.” 
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Turning a little abruptly towards that dry suave 
voice, and recovering the self-possession which seldom 
deserted him, Harbinger murmured: . 

Quite so, sir; of course!’' 


CHAPTER IX 

"^FN the lesser withdrawing room, used when there 
I was so small a party, Mrs. Winlow had gone to 
the piano and was playing to herself, for Lady 
Casterley, Lady Valleys, and her two daughters had 
drawn, together as though united to face this invading 
rumour. 

It was curious testimony to Miltoun’s character 
that, no more here than in the dining-hall, was there 
any doubt of the integrity of his relations with Mrs. 
Noel. But, whereas there the matter was confined to 
its electioneering aspect, here that aspect was already 
perceived to be only the fringe of its importance. 
Those feminine minds, going with intuitive swiftness 
to the core of anything which affected their own males, 
had already grasped the fact that the rumour would, 
as it were, chain a man of Miltoun^s temper to this 
woman. 

But they were walking on such a thin crust of facts, 
and there was so deep a quagmire of supposition be- 
neath, that talk was almost painfully diflScult. Never 
before perhaps had each of these four women realised 
so clearly how much Miltoun — that rather strange 
and unknown grandson, son, and brother — counted 
in the scheme of existence. Their suppressed agita- 
tion was manifested in very different ways. Lady 
Casterley, upright in her chair, showed it only by an 
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added decision of speech, a continual restless move- 
ment of one hand, a thin line between her usually 
.smooth brows. Lady Valleys wore a puzzled look, as 
if a little surprised that she felt serious. Agatha looked 
frankly anxious. She was in her quiet way a woman 
of much character, endowed with that natural piety, 
which accepts without questioning the established 
order in life and religion. The world to her being home 
and family, she had a real, if gently expressed, horror 
of all that she instinctively felt to. be subversive of 
this ideal. People judged her a little quiet, dull, and 
narrow; they compared her to a hen for ever clucking 
round her chicks. The streak of heroism in her na- 
ture was not perhaps patent. Her feeling about her 
brother's situation however was sincere and not to be 
changed or comforted. She saw him in danger of being 
damaged in the only sense in which she could conceive 
of a man — as a husband and a father. This went to 
her heart, though her piety proclaimed to her also the 
peril of his soul; for she shared the High Church view 
of the indissolubility of marriage. 

As to Barbara, she stood by the hearth, leaning her 
white shoulders against the carved marble, her hands 
behind her, looking down. Now and then her lips 
curled, her level brows twitched, a faint sigh came 
from her; then a little smile would break out, and be 
instantly suppressed. She alone was silent— Youth 
criticising Life; her judgment voiced itself only in the 
untroubled rise and fall of her young bosom, the im- 
patience of her brows, the downward look of her blue 
eyes, full of a lazy, inextinguishable light. 

Lady Valleys sighed. 
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“If only he \\'vrvn\ such a tjiUTr ])oy! He’s quite 
capable o{ nuirryiiiy lua* inmi sheer perversity.” 

'‘What!” said Lady ('astcaity. 

“ \'uu ha\aai t setai htaa niy dear. A most unfortu- 
nately attraiiive vivtilmv qiiiu^ a charming face.” 

Agatlia said tfuit'tly: 

“Mdtluaa if she divorced, I don't think Eustace 

VVCUlld. 

“lliere's ///u/, c ertainly d’ nmnmired Lady Valleys; 
“hope feu* the* tu'st !’ 

“Don’t yc»u t‘\cai kiunv which way it was?” said 
Lady ( astiaiey. 

“Wt^lL the* \icar says she did the divorcing. But 
he’s very charitafiha it may he as Agatha hopes.” 

“I detest vaginaitss. Wliv doesn’t someone ask the 
woman?” 

sludi ccane with nua (Iranny dear, and ask 
her \\>urselt ; \‘ou will dti it see nica'ly.” 

Lady (‘asfcTley huiked U[K 

“We shall si'ta” die stid. St aiu'thing struggled wdth 
tile autoc ratit t ritit i an in tier eyes. No more than the 
rest of the worh! ctadd slie lu*lp irnlulging Barbara. 
As one who he!ie\c*d in tlie di\‘inity th ht*r onh'r, slu‘ 
likt'd tliis sphaiditi c liihl. She evc*u admirc*d (hough 
admiration wa mU what >!ie c'xcelled in that warm 
joy in life, as. nt aime yri‘at nymph, parting the waves 
with bale limh . In , ama troni lier the* foam of breakers. 
She fc‘lt that in (hi. l•randdaug!lt{*r^ ratlier than in llie 
gooci Ainitba. tin- patrician spirit was houscHl. 'riuT(‘ 
W‘en* point tc» Agatha, e arnestness and high jirincijiUn 
but somet liing morally narnov and over-Anglican 
sliglitly offrndisi flu* jiracticul and worldly temfier of 
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Lady Casterley. It was ^ weakness, and she disliked 
weakness. Barbara would never be squeamish over 
moral questions or matters such as were not really 
essential to aristocracy. She might, indeed, err too 
much the other way from sheer high spirits. As the 
impudent child had said: ^'If people had no pasts, 
they would have no futures.” And Lady Casterley 
could not bear people without futures. She was am- 
bitious; not with the low ambition of one who had 
risen from nothing, but with the high passion of one 
on the top, who meant to stay there. 

“And where have you been meeting this — er — 
anonymous creature?” she asked. 

Barbara came from the hearth, and bending down 
beside Lady Casterley’s chair, seemed to envelop her 
completely. 

“I^m all right. Granny; she couldn’t corrupt me.” 

Lady Casterley ’s face peered out doubtfully from 
that warmth, wearing a look of disapproving pleasure. 

“I know your wiles !” she said. “Come, now !” 

“I see her about. She’s nice to look at. We talk.” 

Again with that hurried quietness Agatha said: 

“My dear Babs, I do think you ought to wait.” 

“My dear Angel, why? What is it to me if she’s 
had four husbands?” 

Agatha bit her lips, and Lady Valleys murmured 
with a laugh: 

“You really are a terror, Babs.” 

But the sound of Mrs. Winlow’s music had ceased 
— the men had come in. And the faces of the four 
women hardened, as if they had slipped on masks; 
for though this was almost dr quite a family party, 
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the Winlows being second cousins, still the subject 
was one which each of these four in their very different 
ways felt to be beyond general discussion. Talk, now, 
began glancing from the war scare — Winlow had it 
very specially that this would be over in a week — to 
Brabrook's speech, in progress at that very moment, 
of which Harbinger provided an imitation. It sped to 
Winlow’s flight — to Andrew Grant’s articles in the 
Parthenon — to the caricature of Harbinger in the 
Cackler, inscribed ^^The New Tory. L-rd H-rb-ng-r 
brings Social Reform beneath the notice of his friends,” 
which depicted him introducing a naked baby to a 
number of coroneted old ladies. Thence to a dancer. 
Thence to the Bill for Universal Assurance. Then 
back to the war scare; to the last book of a great 
French writer; and once more to Winlow’s flight. It 
was all straightforward and outspoken, each seeming 
to say exactly what came into the head. For all that, 
there was a curious avoidance of the spiritual signif- 
icances of these things; or was it perhaps that such 
significances were not seen? 

Lord Dennis, at the far end of the room, studying 
a portfolio of engravings, felt a touch on his cheek; 
and conscious of a certain fragrance, said without 
turning his head: 

^‘Nice things, these, Babs!” 

Receiving no answer he looked up. 

There indeed stood Barbara, 

“I do hate sneering behind people’s backs!” 

There had always been good comradeship between 
these two, since the days when Barbara, a golden- 
haired child, astride of a grey pony, had been his 
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morning companion in the Row all through the season. 
His riding days were past; he had now no outdoor 
pursuit save fishing, which he followed with the ironic 
persistence of a self-contained, high-spirited nature, 
which refuses to admit that the mysterious finger of 
old age is laid across it. But though she was no longer 
his companion, he still had a habit of expecting her 
confidences; and he looked after her, moving away 
from him to a window, with surprised concern. 

It was one of those nights, dark yet gleaming, when 
there seems a flying malice in the heavens; when the 
stars, from under and above the black clouds, are like 
eyes frowning and flashing down at men with pur- 
posed malevolence. The great sighing trees even had 
caught this spirit, save one, a dark, spire-like cypress, 
planted three hundred and fifty years before, whose 
tall form incarnated the very spirit of tradition, and 
neither swayed nor soughed like the others. F rom her, 
too close-fibred, too resisting, to admit the breath of 
Nature, only a dry rustle came. Still almost exotic, 
in spite of her centuries of sojourn, and now brought 
to life by the eyes of night, she seemed almost terrify- 
ing, in her narrow, spear-like austerity, as though 
something had dried and died within her soul. Bar- 
bara came back from the window. 

“We can't do anything in our lives, it seems to me,” 
she said, “but play at taking risks!” 

Lord Dennis replied dryly: 

“I don't think I understand, my dear.” 

“Look at Mr. Courtier!” muttered Barbara. “His 
life's so much more risky altogether than any of our 
men folk lead. And yet they sneer at him.” 
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Let’s see, what has he done?” 

^‘Oh! I dare say not very much; but it’s all neck 
or nothing. But what does anything matter to Har- 
binger, for instance? If his Social Reform comes to 
nothing, he’ll still be Harbinger, with fifty thousand 
a year.” 

Lord Dennis looked up a little queerly. 

What ! Is it possible you don’t take the young man 
seriously, Babs?” 

Barbara shrugged; a strap slipped a little off one 
white shoulder. 

^‘It’s all play really; and he knows it — ^you can tell 
that from his voice. He can’t help its not mattering, 
of course; and he knows that too.” 

have heard that he’s after you, Babs; is that 
true?” 

“He hasn’t caught me yet.” 

“Will he?” 

Barbara’s answer was another shrug; and, for all 
their statuesque beauty, the movement of her shoul- 
ders was like the shrug of a little girl in her pina- 
fore. 

“And this Mr. Courtier,” said Lord Dennis dryly: 
“Are you after him?” 

“I’m after everything; didn’t you know that, 
dear?” 

“In reason, my child.” 

“In reason, of course — like poor Eusty!” She 
stopped. Harbinger himself was standing there close 
by, with an air as nearly approaching reverence as 
was ever to be seen on him. In truth, the way in which 
he was looking at her was almost timorous. 
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^‘Will you sing that song I like so much, Lady 
Babs?’^ 

They moved away together; and Lord Dennis, gaz 
ing after that magnificent young couple, stroked hi^r 
beard gravely. 


CHAPTER X 


M iltoun’s sudden journey to London had been 
undertaken in pursuance of a resolve slowly 
forming from the moment he met Mrs. Noel 
in the stone-flagged passage of Burracombe Farm. If 
she would have him — and since last evening he be- 
lieved she would — he intended to marry her. 

It has been said that except for one lapse his life 
had been austere, but this is not to assert that he had 
no capacity for passion. The contrary was the case. 

That flame which had been so jealously guarded 
smouldered deep within him — a sm^othered fire with 
but little air to feed on. The moment bis spirit was 
touched by the spirit of this woman, it had flared up. 

She was the incarnation of all that he desired. Her 
hair, her eyes, her form; the tiny tuck or dimple at 
the corner of her mouth just where a child places its 
finger; her way of moving, a sort of unconscious sway- 
ing or yielding to the air; the tone in her voice, which 
seemed to come not so much from happiness of her 
own as from an innate wish to make others happy; i 

and that natural, if not robust, intelligence, which 
belongs to the very sympathetic, and is rarely found 
in women of great ambitions or enthusiasms — all these 
things had twined themselves round liis heart. He not 
only dreamed of her, and wanted her; he believed in 
her. She filled his thoughts as one who could never do 
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wrong; as one who, though a wife, would remain a 
mistress, and, though a mistress, would always be the 
companion of his spirit. 

It has been said that no one spoke or gossipped 
about women in Miltoun’s presence, and the tale of 
her divorce was present to his mind simply in the 
form of a conviction that she was an injured woman. 
After his interview with the vicar, he had only once 
again alluded to it, and. that in answer to the speech 
of a lady staying at the Court: “Oh ! yes, I remember 

her case perfectly. She was the poor woman who ” 

“Did not, I am certain, Lady Bonington.'’ The tone 
of his voice had made someone laugh uneasily; the 
subject was changed. 

All divorce was against his convictions, but in a 
blurred way he admitted that there were cases where 
release was unavoidable. He was not a man to ask for 
confidences, or expect them to be given him. He him- 
self had never confided his spiritual struggles to any 
living creature; and the unspiritual struggle had little 
interest for Miltoun. He was ready at any moment to 
stake his life on the perfection of the idol he had sot 
up within his soul, as simply and straightforwardly as 
he would have placed his body in front of her to shield 
her from harm. 

The same fanaticism, which looked on bis passion 
as a flower by itself, entirely apart from its suitability 
to the social garden, was also the driving force which 
sent him up to London to declare his intention to his 
father before he spoke to Mrs. Noel. The thing should 
be done simply, and in right order. For he had tlie 
kind of moral courage found in those who live retired 
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within the shell of their own aspirations. Yet it was 
not perhaps so much active moral courage as indif- 
ference to what others thought or did, coming from 
his inbred resistance to the appreciation of what they 
felt. 

That peculiar .smile of the old Tudor Cardinal — 
which had in it invincible self-reliance, and a sort of 
spiritual sneer — played over his face when he specu- 
lated on his father’s reception of the coming news; 
and very soon he ceased to think of it at all, burying 
himself in the work he had brought with him for the 
journey. For he had in high degree the faculty, so 
essential to public life, of switching off his whole at- 
tention from one subject to another. 

On arriving at Paddington he drove straight to 
Valleys House. 

This large dwelling, with its pillared portico, seemed 
to wear an air of faint surprise that, at the height of 
the season, it was not more inhabited. Three servants 
relieved Miltoun of his little luggage; and, having 
washed, and learned that his father would be dining 
in, he went for a walk, taking his way towards his 
rooms in the Temple. His long figure, somewhat care- 
lessly garbed, attracted the usual attention, of which 
he was as usual unaware. Strolling along, he medi- 
tated deeply on a London, an England, different from 
this flatulent hurly-burly, this omnium gatherum, this 
great discordant symphony of sharps and flats. A Lon- 
don, an England, kempt and self-respecting; swept and 
garnished of slums, and plutocrats, advertisement, and 
jerry-building, of sensationalism, vulgarity, vice, and 
unemployment. An England where each man should 
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know his place, and never change it, but serve in it 
loyally in Ids own caste. Where every man, from noble- 
man to labourer, should be an oligarch by faith, and 
a gentleman by practice. An England so steel-bright 
and efficient that the very sight should suffice to im- 
pose peace. An England whose soul should be stoical 
and fine with the stoicism and fineness of each soul 
amongst her many million souls; where the town 
should have its creed and the country its creed, and 
there should be contentment and no complaining in 
her streets. 

And as he walked down the Strand, a little ragged 
boy cheeped out between his legs: 

“Bloodee discoveree in a Bank — Grite sensytion I 
Pi— er!” 

Miltoun paid no heed to that saying; yet, with it, 
the wind blowing where man lives, the careless, won- 
derful, unordered wind, had dispersed his austere and 
formal vision. Great was that wind — the myriad as- 
piration of men and women, the praying of the un- 
counted multitude to the goddess of Sensation — of 
Chance, and Change. A flowing from heart to heart, 
from lip to lip, as in Spring the wistful air wanders 
through a wood, imparting to every bush and tree the 
secrets of fresh life, the passionate resolve to grow, 
and iecome — ^no matter what ! A sighing, as eternal as 
the old murmuring of the sea, as little to be hushed, 
as prone to swell into sudden roaring ! 

Miltoun held on through the traffic, not looking 
overmuch at the present forms of the thousands he 
passed, but seeing with the eyes of faith the forms he 
desired to see. Near St. PauEs he stopped in front of 
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an old book-shop. His grave, pallid, not unhandsome 
face was well-known to William Rimall, its small 
proprietor, who at once brought out his latest acquisi- 
tion — a More’s “Utopia.” That particular edition (he 
assured Miltoun) was quite unprocurable — he had 
never sold but one other copy, which had been literally 
crumbling away. This copy was in even better con- 
dition. It would hardly last another tvrenty years — a 
genuine book, a bargain. There wasn’t so much move- 
ment in More as there had been a little time back. 

Miltoun opened the tome, and a small book-louse 
who had been sleeping on the word “Tranibore,” be- 
gan to make its way slowly towards the very centre 
of the volume. 

“I see it’s genuine,” said Miltoun. 

“It’s not to read, my lord,” the little man warned 
him: “Hardly safe to turn the pages. As I was say- 
ing — I’ve not had a better piece this year. I haven’t 
really ! ” 

“Shrewd old dreamer,” muttered Miltoun; “the 
Socialists haven’t got beyond him, even now.” 

The little man’s eyes blinked, as though apologis- 
ing for the views of Thomas More. 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose he was one of them. 
I forget if your lordship’s very strong on politics?” 

Miltoun smiled. 

“I want to see an England, Rimall, something like 
the England of More’s dream. But my machinery will 
be different. I shall begin at the top.” 

The little man nodded. 

“Quite so, quite so,” he said; “we shall come to 
that, I dare say.”. 
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''We must, Rimall/’ And Miltoun turned the page- 

The little man’s face quivered. 

"I don’t think/’ he said, "that book’s quite strong 
enough for you, my lord, with your taste for reading. 
Now I’ve a most curious old volume here — on Chinese 
temples. It’s rare — ^but not too old. You can peruse it 
thoroughly. It’s what I call a book to browse on — just 
suit your palate. Funny principle they built those 
things on,” he added, opening the volume at an en- 
graving, "in layers. We don’t build like that in Eng- 
land.” 

Miltoun looked up sharply; the little man’s face 
wore no signs of understanding. 

"Unfortunately we don’t, Rimall,” he said; "we 
ought to, and we shall. I’ll take this book.” 

Placing his finger on the print of the pagoda, he 
added: "A good symbol.” 

The little bookseller’s eyes strayed down the tem- 
ple to the secret price mark. 

"Exactly, my lord,” he said; "I thought it’d be 
your fancy. The price to you will be twenty-seven and 
six.” 

Miltoun, pocketing the bargain, walked out. He 
made his way into the Temple, left the book at his 
Chambers, and passed on down to the bank of Mother 
Thames. The Sun was loving her passionately that 
afternoon; he had kissed her into warmth and light 
and colour. And all the buildings along her banks, as 
far as the towers at Westminster, seemed to be smil- 
ing. It was a great sight for the eyes of a lover. And 
another vision came haunting Miltoun, of a soft-eyed 
woman with a low voice, bending amongst her flowers. 
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Nothing would be complete without her; no work bear 
fruit; no scheme could have full meaning. 

Lord Valleys greeted his son at dinner with good- 
fellowship and a faint surprise. 

^^Day off, my dear fellow? Or have you come up to 
hear Brabrook pitch into us ? He's rather late this time 
— weVe got rid of that balloon business — no trouble 
after all." 

And he eyed Miltoun with that clear grey stare of 
his, so cool, level, and curious. ^Now, what sort of 
bird is this?' it seemed saying. ‘Certainly not the 
partridge I should have expected from its breeding ! ' 

Miltoun's answer: “I came up to tell you some- 
thing, sir," riveted his father's stare for a second 
longer than was quite urbane. 

It would not be true to say that Lord Valleys was 
afraid of his son. Fear was not one of his emotions, 
but he certainly regarded him with a respectful curi- 
osity bordering on uneasiness. The oligarchic temper 
of Miltoun's mind and political convictions almost 
shocked one who knew both by temperament and ex- 
perience how to wait in front. This instruction he had 
frequently had occasion to give his jockeys when he 
believed his horses could best get home first in that 
way. And it was an instruction he now longed to give 
his son. He himself had “waited in front" for over 
fifty years, and he knew it to be the finest way of in- 
suring that he would never be compelled to alter this 
desirable policy — for something in Lord Valleys' char- 
acter made him fear, that, in real emergency, he would 
exert himself to the point of the gravest discomfort 
sooner than be left to wait behind. A fellow like young 
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Harbinger, of course, he understood — versatile, Hull 
of beans,’ as he expressed it to himself in his more 
confidential moments, who had imbibed the new wine 
(very intoxicating it was) of desire for social reform. 
He would have to be given his head a little — but there 
would be no difficulty with him, he would never “ run 
out” — light handy build of horse that only required 
steadying at the corners. He would want to hear him- 
self talk, and be let feel that he was doing something. 
All very well, and quite intelligible. But with Miltoun 
(and Lord Valleys felt this to be no mere paternal 
fancy) it was a very different business. His son had a 
way of forcing things to their conclusions which was 
dangerous, and reminded him of his mother-in-law. 
He was a baby in public affairs, of course, as yet; but 
as soon as he once got going, the intensity of his con- 
victions, together with his position, and real gift — not 
of the gab, like Harbinger’s— but of restrained, biting 
oratory, was sure to bring him to the front with a 
bound in the present state of parties. And what were 
those convictions? Lord Valleys had tried to under- 
stand them, but up to the present he had failed. And 
this did not surprise him exactly, since, as he often 
said, political convictions were not, as they appeared 
on the surface, the outcome of reason, but merely 
s3miptoms of temperament. And he could not compre- 
hend, because he could not sympathise with, any atti- 
tude towards public affairs which was not essentially 
level, attached to the plain, common-sense factors of 
the case as they appeared to himself. Not that he 
could fairly be called a temporiser, for deep down in 
him there was undoubtedly a vein of obstinate, funda- 
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mental loyalty to the traditions of a caste which prized 
high spirit beyond all things. Still he did feel that Mil- 
toun was altogether too much the “ pukka aristocrat 
— no better than a Socialist, with his confounded way 
of seeing things all cut and dried; his ideas of forcing 
reforms down people’s throats and holding them there 
with the iron hand I With his way too of acting on his 
principles ! Why ! He even admitted that he acted on 
his principles ! This thought always struck a very dis- 
cordant note in Lord Valleys’ breast. It was almost 
indecent; worse — ridiculous ! The fact was, the dear 
fellow had unfortunately a deeper habit of thought 
than was wanted in politics — dangerous — ^very 1 Ex- 
perience might do something for him ! And out of his 
own long experience the Earl of Valleys tried hard to 
recollect any politician whom the practice of politics 
had left where he was when he started. He could not 
think of one. But this gave him little comfort; and, 
above a piece of late asparagus, his steady eyes sought 
his son’s. What had he come up to tell him ? 

The phrase had been ominous; he could not recol- 
lect Miltoun’s ever having told him anything. For 
though a really kind and indulgent father, he had — 
like so many men occupied with public and other 
lives — a little acquired towards his offspring the look 
and manner: Is this mine? Of his four children, Bar- 
bara alone he claimed with conviction. He admired 
her; and, being a man who savoured life, he was un- 
able to love much except where he admired. But, the 
last person in the world to hustle any man or force a 
confidence, he waited to hear his son’s news, betray- 
ing no uneasiness. 
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Miltoun seemed in no hurry. He described Court- 
ier’s adventure, which tickled Lord Valleys a good deal. 

Ordeal by red pepper! Shouldn’t have thought 
them equal to that,” he said. '^So you’ve got him at 
Monkland now. Harbinger still with you?” 

^^Yes. I don’t think Harbinger has much stamina.'’ 
^'Politically?” 

Miltoun nodded. 

"I rather resent his being on our side — I don’t 
think he does us any good. You’ve seen that cartoon, 
I suppose; it cuts pretty deep. I couldn’t recognise 
you amongst the old women, sir.” , 

Lord Valleys smiled impersonally. 

"Very clever thing. By the way, I shall win the 
Eclipse, I think.” 

And thus, spasmodically, the conversation ran till 
the last servant had left the room. 

Then Miltoun, without preparation, looked straight 
at his father and said: 

"I want to marry Mrs. Noel, sir.” 

Lord Valleys received the shot with exactly the 
same expression as that with which he was accus- 
tomed to watch his horses beaten. Then he raised his 
wineglass to his hps; and set it down again untouched. 
This was the only sign he gave of interest or discom- 
fiture. 

"Isn’t this rather sudden?” 

Miltoun answered: "I’ve wanted to from the mo- 
ment I first saw her.” 

]^rd Valleys, almost as good a judge of a man and 
a situation as of a horse or a pointer dog, leaned back 
in his chair, and said with faint sarcasm: 
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dear fellow, it’s good of you to have told me 
this; though, to. be quite frank, it’s a piece of news I 
would vdithev not have heard.” 

A dusky flush burned slowly up in Miltoun’s cheeks. 
He had underrated his father; the man had coolness 
and courage in a crisis. 

^^What is your objection, sir?” And suddenly he 
noticed that a wafer in Lord Valleys’ hand was quiver- 
ing. This brought into his eyes no look of compunc- 
tion, but such a smouldering gaze as the old Tudor 
Churchman might have bent on an adversary who 
showed a sign of weakness. Lord Valleys, too, noticed 
the quivering of that wafer, and ate it. 

“We are men of the world,” he said. 

Miltoun answered: “I am not.” 

Showing his first real symptom of impatience Lord 
Valleys rapped out: 

“So be it ! I am.” 

“Yes?” said Miltoun. 

“Eustace !” 

Nursing one knee, Miltoun faced that appeal with- 
out the faintest movement. His eyes continued to 
burn into his father’s face. A tremor passed over Lord 
Valleys’ heart. What intensity of feeling there wasTn 
the fellow, that he could look like this at the first 
breath of opposition ! 

He reached out and took up the cigar-box; held it 
absently towards his son, and drew it quickly back. 

“I forgot,” he said; “you don’t.” 

And lighting a cigar, he smoked gravely, looking 
straight before him, a furrow between his brows. He 
spoke at last: 
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''She looks like a lady. I know nothing else about 
her.” 

The smile deepened round Miltoun’s mouth. 

"Why should you want to know anything else?” 

Lord VaUeys shrugged. His philosophy had hard- 
ened. 

"I understand for one thing,” he said coldly, "that 
there is a matter of a divorce. I thought you took the 
Church’s view on that subject.” 

"She has not done wrong.” 

"You know her story, then?” 

"No.” 

Lord Valleys raised his brows, in irony and a sort 
of admiration. 

"Chivalry the better part of discretion?” 

Miltoun answered: 

"You don’t, I think, understand the kind of feeling 
I have for Mrs. Noel. It does not come into your 
scheme of things. It is the only feeling, however, with 
which I should care to marry, and I am not likely to 
feel it for anyone again.” 

Lord Valleys felt once more that uncanny sense of 
insecurity. Was this true? And suddenly he felt: Yes, 
it is true ! The face before him was the face of one who 
would burn in his own fire sooner than depart from 
his standards. And a sudden sense of the utter serious- 
ness of this dilemma dumbed him. 

''I can say no more at the moment,” he muttered, 
and got up from the table. 


CHAPTER XI 


I ady Casteiujcy was that inconvenient thing — 
an early riser. No woman in the kingdom was 
a bettcn* judge of a dew carpet. Nature had in 
ler time displayed before her thousands of those 
)rettv fabrics, where all the stars of the past night, 
lroj)ped to the dark earth, were waiting to glide up 
o heaven again on the rays of the sun. At Ravensham 
he walk(‘d rc‘gularly in her gardens between half-past 
even and eight, and when she paid a visit, was care- 
ul to subordinate whatever might be the local custom 
0 this habit. 

When therefore her maid Randle came to Barbara’s 
aaid at seven o’clock, and said: ''My old lady wants 
aidy Hubs to g(‘t up,” tlierc^ was no particular i)ain in 
he breast of Barbara’s maid, who was doing uj) her 
orsets. She merely answered: "I’ll sec to it. Lady 
Jabs won’t be too pleased I” And ten minutes later 
he entered tiiat wliiteAvalled room which smelled of 
•inks a temple of drowsy sweetness, where the sum- 
\er light was vaguely stealing through llowered chintz, 
urtains. 

Barbara was sleeping with her cheek on her hand, 
ml her tawny hair, gathcTcd l)ack, streaming over 
he i)illow. Her lips were i)arted ; and the maid thought : 
[’d like to have hair and a mouth like that!’ She 
:)uld not help smiling to herself with ])leasure; Lady 
iabs looked so i)retty prettier asleep evim than 
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awake ! And at sight of that beautiful creature, sleep- 
ing and smiling in her sleep, the earthy, hothouse 
fumes steeping the mind of one perpetually serving in 
an atmosphere unsuited to her natural growth, dis- 
persed. Beauty, with its queer touching power of free- 
ing the spirit from aU barriers and thoughts of self, 
sweetened the maid’s eyes, and kept her standing, 
holding her breath. For Barbara asleep was a symbol 
of that Golden Age in which she so desperately be- 
lieved. She opened her eyes, and seeing the maid, said : 

“Is it eight o’clock, Stacey?” 

“No, but Lady Casterley wants you to walk with 
her.” 

“ Oh ! bother ! I was having such a dream ! ” 

“Yes; you were smiling.” 

“I was dreaming that I could fly.” 

“Fancy!” 

“I could see everything spread out below me, as 
close as I see you; I was hovering like a buzzard hawk. 

I felt that I could come down exactly where I wanted. 
It was fascinating. I had perfect power, Stacey.” 

And throwing her neck back, she closed her eyes 
again. The sunlight streamed in on her between the 
half-drawn curtains. 

The queerest impulse to put out a hand and stroke 
that full white throat shot through the maid’s mind. 

“These flying machines are stupid,” murmured 
Barbara; “the pleasure’s in one’s body — wings!” 

' “I can see Lady Casterley in the garden.” 

Barbara sprang out of bed. Close by the statue of 
Diana Lady Casterley was standing, gazing down at 
some flowers, a tiny, grey figure. Barbara sighed. 
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With her, in her droain, had been another buzzard 
hawk, and she was filled with a sort of surprise, and 
queer [iloasure which ran down her in little shivers 
while she liathed ami dressed. 

In her haste she took no hat; and still busy with 
the fastening of her linen frock, hurried down the 
stairs and tJeorgian corridor, towards the garden. At 
the end of it she almost ran into the arms of C?ourtier. 

Awakening early this morning, he had begun first 
thinking of Audrey Noel, threatened by scandal; then 
of his yestiTclay's companion, that glorious young 
creature, whosi> image had so gripped and taken pos- 
session of him. In the plea.sure of this memory he had 
steejied himself. She was youth itself! That perfect 
thing, a young girl without callowness. 

And his words, when she nearly ran into him, were: 
“'I'he Winged Victory!" 

Barbara’s answer was equally symbolic: “A buz- 
zard hawk! Do you know, I dreamed we were flying, 
Mr. Courtier.” 

('ourtier gravely answered : 

“If the gods give me that dream ” 

From the garden <loor Barbara turned her head, 
smiled, and pa.ssed through. 

La<ly ('asterley, in the company of little Ann, who 
had perceived that it was novel to be in the garden 
at this hour, had been scrutinising some newly founded 
colonies of a flower with which she was not familiar. 
On .seeing her gran<ldaughter approach, she said at 
once: 

“What is this thing?" 

“Ncmesia.’’ 
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“Never heard of it.” 

“ICs rather the fashion, Granny.” 

“Nemesia?” repeated Lady Ca&terley. “What has 
Nemesis to do with flowers ? I have no patience with 
gardeners, and these idiotic names. Where is your hat ? 
I like that duck's egg colour in your frock. There's a 
button undone.” And reaching up her little spidery 
hand, wonderfully steady considering its age, she but- 
toned the top button but one of Barbara's bodice. 

“You look very blooming, my dear,” she said. 
“How far is it to this woman's cottage ? We'll go there 
now.” 

“She wouldn’t be up.” 

Lady Casterley's eyes gleamed maliciously. 

“You tell me she's so nice,” she said. “No nice un- 
encumbered woman lies in bed after half-past seven. 
Which is the very shortest way? No, Ann, we can't 
take you.” 

Little Ann, after regarding her great-grandmother 
rather too intently, replied: 

“Well, I can't come, you see, because I've got to 
go.” 

“Very well,” said Lady Casterley, “then trot 
along.” 

Little Ann, tightening her lips, walked to the next 
colony of Nemesia, and bent over the colonists with 
concentration, showing clearly that she had found 
something more interesting than had yet been encoun- 
tered. 

Ha ! said Lady Casterley, and led on at her brisk 
pace towards the avenue. 

All the way down the drive she discoursed on wood- 
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craft, glancing sharply at the trees. Forestry — she 
said — like building, and all other pursuits which re- 
quired faith and patient industry, was a lost art in 
this second-hand age. She had made Barbara’s grand- 
father practise it, so that at Catton (her country 
place) and even at Ravensham, the trees were worth 
looking at. Here, at Monkland, they were monstrously 
neglected. To have the finest Italian cypress in the 
country, for example, and not take more care of it, 
was a downright scandal ! 

Barbara listened, smihng lazily. Granny was so 
amusing in her energy and precision, and her turns 
of speech, so deliberately homespun, as if she — than 
whom none could better use a stiff and polished phrase, 
or the refinements of the French language — were de- 
termined to take what liberties she liked. To the girl, 
haunted still by the feeling that she could fly, almost 
drunk on the sweet air of that summer morning, it 
seemed funny that anyone should be like that. Then 
for a second she saw her grandmother’s face in re- 
pose, off guard, grim with anxious purpose, as if ques- 
tioning its hold on life; and in one of those flashes of 
intuition which come to women — even when young 
and conquering like Barbara — she felt suddenly sorry, 
as though she had caught sight of the pale spectre 
never yet seen by her. ^Poor old dear,’ she thought; 

^what a pity to be old !’ 

But they had entered the footpath crossing three I 

long meadows which climbed up towards Mrs. Noel’s. 

It was so golden-sweet here amongst the million tiny 
saffron cups frosted with lingering dewshine; there 
was such flying glory in the limes and ash-trees; so | 
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delicate a scent from the late whins and may-flower; 
and on every tree a grey bird calling — to be sorry was 
not possible ! 

In the far corner of the first field a chestnut mare 
was standing, with ears pricked at some distant sound 
whose charm ishe alone perceived. On viewing the in- 
truders, she laid those ears back, and a little vicious 
star gleamed out at the corner of her eye. They passed 
her and entered the second field. Half way across, 
Barbara said quietly: 

“Granny, that’s a buU!” 

It was indeed an enormous bull, who had been 
standing behind a clump of bushes. He was moving 
slowly towards them, still distant about two hundred 
yards; a great red beast, with the huge development 
of neck and front which makes the bull, of all living 
creatures, the symbol of brute force. 

Lady Casterley envisaged him severely. 

“I dislike bulls,” she said; “I think I must walk 
backward.” 

“You can’t; it’s too uphill.” 

“I am not going to turn back,” said Lady Caster- 
ley. “The bull ought not to be here. Whose fault is it ? 

I shall speak to someone. Stand still and look at him. 
We must prevent his coming nearer.” 

They stood still and looked at the bull, who con- 
tinued to approach. 

“It doesn’t stop him,” said Lady Casterley. “We 
must take no notice. Give me your arm my dear; my 
legs feel rather funny.” 

Barbara put her arm round the little figure. They 
walked on. 
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“I have not been used to bulls lately,” said Lady 
Casterley. The bull came nearer. 

Granny,” said Barbara, ‘^you must go quietly on 
to the stile. When you’re over I’ll come too.” 

“Certainly not,” said Lady Casterley, ‘^we will go 
together. Take no notice of him; I have great faith in 
that.” 

“Granny darling, you must do as I say, please; I 
remember this bull, he is one of ours.” 

At those rather ominous words Lady Casterley 
gave her a sharp glance. 

“I shall not go,” she said. “My legs feel quite 
strong now. We can run, if necessary.” 

“So can the bull,” said Barbara. 

“I’m not going to leave you,” muttered Lady Cas- 
terley. “If he turns vicious I shall talk to him. He 
won’t touch me. You can run faster than I; so that’s 
settled.” 

“Don’t be absurd, dear ” answered Barbara; “I am 
not afraid of bulls.” 

Lady Casterley flashed a look at her which had a 
gleam of amusement. 

“I can feel you,” she said; “you’re just as trembly 
as I am.” 

The bull was now distant some eighty yards, and 
they were still quite a hundred from the stile. 

“Granny,” said Barbara, “if you don’t go on as I 
tell you, I shall just leave you, and go and meet him 1 
You mustn’t be obstinate !” 

Lady Casterley’s answer was to grip her grand- 
daughter round the waist; the nervous force of that 
thin arm was surprising. 
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“ You will do nothing of the sort, she said. I re- 
fuse to have anything more to do with this bull; I 
sh;d! simplv pay no attention.” 

The bull' no\v- began very slowly ambling towards 

them. 

‘'Take no notice,” said Lady Casterley, who was 
walking faster than she had ever walked before. 

“ The ground is level now,” said Barbara, can you 

run?” 

^‘I think so/’ gasped Lady Casterley; and suddenly 
she found herself half-lifted from the ground, and, as 
it were, flying tow'ards the stile. She heard a noise be- 
hind; then Barbara’s voice: 

“We must stop. He’s on us. Get behind me.” 

She felt herself caught and pinioned by two arms 
which seemed set on the wrong way. Instinct, and a 
general softness told her that she was back to back 
with her granddaughter. 

“Let me go!” she gasped; ^Tet me go!” 

And suddenly she felt herself being propelled by 
that softness forward towards the stile. 

“Shoo!” she said; ^'shoo !” 

“Granny,” Barbara’s voice came, calm and breath- 
less, “don’t! You only excite him! Are we near the 

stile?” 

“Ten yards,” panted Lady Casterley. 

“Look out, then !” There was a sort of warm flurry 
round her, a rush, a heave, a scramble; she was be- 
yond the stile. The bull and Barbara, a yard or two. 
apart, w^ere just theother side. Lady Casterley raised her 
handkerchief and fluttered it. The buU looked up; Bar- 
bara, all legs and arms, came slipping down beside her. 
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Without wasting a moment Lady Casterley leaned 
forward and addressed the bull: 

You awful brute C' she said; ^‘1 will have you well 
flogged.'' 

Gently pawing the ground, the bull snuffled. 

“Are you any the worse, child?" 

“Not a scrap," said Barbara’s serene, still breath- 
less voice. 

Lady Casterley put up her hands, and took the 
girl’s face between them. 

“What legs you have ! ” she said. “ Give me a kiss I " 

Having received a hot, rather quivering kiss, she 
walked on, holding somewhat firmly to Barbara's arm. 

“As for that bull," she murmured, “the brute — to 
attack women ! ” 

Barbara looked down at her, 

“Granny, are you quite sure you’re not shaken?" 

Lady Casterley, whose lips were quivering, pressed 
them together very hard. 

“Not a b-b-bit." 

“Don’t you think," said Barbara, “that we had 
better go back, at once — the other way?" 

“ Certainly not. There are no more bulls, I suppose, 
between us and this woman?" 

“But are you fit to see her?" 

Lady Casterley passed her handkerchief over her 
lips, to remove their quivering. 

“Perfectly," she answered. 

“Then, dear," said Barbara, “stand still a minute, 
while I dust you behind." 

This having been accomplished, they proceeded in 
the direction of Mrs. Noel’s cottage. 
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At sight of it, Lady Casterley said: 

''I shall put my foot down. It’s out of the question 
for a man of Miltoun’s prospects. I look forward to see- 
ing him Prime Minister some day.” Hearing Barbara’s 
voice murmuring above her, she paused : “ What’s that 
you say?” 

“I said: What is the use of our being what we are, 
if we can’t love whom we like?” 

‘Xove!” said Lady Casterley; was talking of 
marriage.” 

I am glad you admit the distinction, Granny dear. ’ ’ 

“You are pleased to be sarcastic,” said Lady Cas- 
terley. “Listen to me! It’s the greatest nonsense to 
suppose that people in our caste are free to do as they 
please. The sooner you realise that, the better, Babs. 
I am talking to you seriously. The preservation of our 
position as a class depends on our observing certain 
decencies. What do you imagine would happen to the 
Royal Family if they were allowed to marry as they 
liked? All this marrying with Gaiety girls, and Amer- 
ican money, and people with pasts, and writers, and 
so forth, is most damaging. There’s far too much of it, 
and it ought to be stopped. It may be tolerated for a 
few cranks, or silly young men, and these new women, 

but for Eustace ” Lady Casterley paused again, 

and her fingers pinched Barbara’s arm, “or for you— 
there’s only one sort of marriage possible. As for 
Eustace, I shall speak to this good lady, and see that 
he doesn’t get entangled further.” 

Absorbed in the intensity of her purpose, she did 
not observe a peculiar little smile playing round Bar- 
bara’s lips. 
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CHAPTER XII 

t ADY Casterley’s rather malicious diagnosis of 
Audrey Noel was correct- The unencumbered 
^ woman was up and in her garden when Bar- 
bara and her grandmother appeared at the wicket 
gate; but being near the lime-tree at the far end she 
did not hear the rapid colloquy which passed between 
them. 

‘^You are going to be good, Granny?’’ 
to that — it will depend- 
You promised.” 

Lady Casterley could not possibly have provided 
herself with a better introduction than Barbara, whom 
Mrs, Noel never met vdthout the sheer pleasure felt 
by a sympathetic woman when she sees embodied in 
someone else that ^^joy in life” which Fate has not 
permitted to herself. 

She came forward with her head a little on one 
side, a trick of hers not at all affected, and stood 
waiting. 

The unembarrassed Barbara began at once: 

"AVe’ve just had an encounter with a bull. This is 
my grandmother, Lady Casterley.” 

The little old lady’s demeanour, confronted with 
this very pretty face and figure, was a thought less 
autocratic and abrupt than usual. Her shrewd eyes 
saw at once that she had no common adventuress to 
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(leal with. She was woman of the world enough, too, 
to know that 'M)irth” was not what it had been in 
her young days, that even money was rather rococo, 
and that good looks, manners, and a knowledge of 
literature, art, and music (and this woman looked like 
one of that sort) were often considered socially more 
valuahlia Slu^ was therefore l)oth wary and affable. 

“How do you do?"’ she said. “I have heard of you. 
May we sit down for a minute in your garden? The 
bull was a wretch !” 

But even in s[)(‘aking, slu‘ was uneasily conscious 
tliat xMrs. N'oc'rs clear eyes wt*re seeing very wtdl what 
she had eortu‘ for. d’he look in them indeed was almost 
cynical; and in spite of her sympathetic murmurs, she 
(lid not sonu'how .seem to believe in the bull. This was 
disconcerting. Why liad Ikirhara condescended to 
mention tin* wridcluHl brute? And she decided to take 
him by tht‘ horns. 

“Babs,” she said, '^go to the Inn and order me a 
Mly.’’ I shall drivt* hack, I f(‘t‘l very shaky,” and, as 
Mrs. Koel (jffertsl in send her maid, she added: “No, 
no, my granddaughter will go.” 

Barbara having departed with a ([uiz/acal look. 
Lady ('asttaiev i)atted the rustic seat, and said: “Do 
come and sit down, I want to talk to you.” 

Mrs, Noe! obeyed. And at once Lady Ca.sterley per- 
c'eived that slu* had a most dillieult la.sk hefon^ her. 
She had not (*\pe(1ed a woman with whom one c’ould 
take MO lilaa'ties. Ihost' clear dark (wes, and that solt, 
perfectly gra(‘t*ful manner to a person so “.sympa- 
thetic” one should be abU* to say anything, and -oiu* 
couldn’t. It was awkward. And suddenly she notierd 


